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PROGRAM OF THE FIFTEENTH CONVENTION 





ORDER OF SESSIONS 


Tuesday, April 12 
Mornine: 9.30—11.45 

Mr. R. M. West, University of Minnesota, Presiding. 

Opening of the Convention. 

Invocation—Rev. Charles W. Daniel, D. D., First Baptist Church, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

“The Junior-Senior High School and College Entrance Require- 
ments ’—Dr. J. D. Elliff, Professor of High School Adminis- 
tration, University of Missouri, President of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

“Freshman Mortality ”—Mr. J. R. Sage, Registrar, Iowa State 
College. (Paper read by H. H. Armsby, Registrar, Missouri 
School of Mines.) 

“ Administration of the English Requirement for Extra-Immigra- 
tion Quota Applicants ”—Mr. J. P. Mitchell, Registrar, Stan- 
ford University. 


AFTERNOON: 1.30—4.00 

Mr. W. M. Hillegeist, University of Maryland, Presiding. 

“The Application of Statistical Methods in Educational Research ” 
Dr. Frank M. Phillips, Chief of the Division of Statistics, 
United States Bureau of Education. 

“A Study of Operation Costs for the Registrar’s Office ”—Miss 
Maple Moores, Secretary, Registrar’s Office, University of 
Kentucky. 

“Study of the College Catalog”—Mr. Alan Bright, Registrar, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 


EVENING: 6.45 
Convention Banquet—The Henry Grady Hotel 
Toastmaster: Dr. Theodore H. Jack, Dean of the Graduate School, 
Emory University. 
Speakers: Dr. Marion L. Brittain, President, Georgia School of 
Technology. Dr. Harvey W. Cox, President, Emory Uni- 
versity. 
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Wednesday, April 13 


9.15 a, M—3.00 P. M. 

Group Conferences. 

Both morning and afternoon sessions were devoted to group con- 
ferences for informal discussion. The principal topics with 
the names of the discussion leaders are listed. Morning 
session, Henry Grady Hotel; afternoon session, Biltmore 
Hotel. 

Noon: 12.30 (Biltmore Hotel) 

A complimentary luncheon to delegates given by Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, Emory University, and Georgia School of Technology. 

Address: President J. R. McCain, Agnes Scott College. 


Section A—Representatives of Universities. 

Mr. J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University, Presiding. 

“The Adaptation of the University to the Development of the 
Junior College”—Mr. R. N. Dempster, Registrar, Johns 
Hopkins University. 

“The Adjustment of the Advance Standing of the Transfer Stu- 
dent ”—Mr. I. M. Smith. Registrar, University of Michigan. 

“Plans for Pre-registration of Students ”—Miss Edith D. Cockins, 
Registrar, Ohio State University. 

“The Readmission of Students Disqualified for Poor Scholarship ” 
Mr. John W. Cravens, Registrar, Indiana University. 

“The Consideration to be Given to the Aptitude Test in the Admis- 
sion of Freshmen ”—Mr. E. J. Grant, Registrar, Columbia 
University. 


Section B—Representatives of Liberal Arts Colleges and 
Junior Colleges. 


Miss Carrie Mae Probst, Goucher College, Presiding. 


“The Registrar’s Place in the Administrative Organization of the 
College”—Dr. Guy E. Snavely, President, Birmingham- 
Southern College. 

“ Effective Methods of Handling the Routine Work of the Regis- 
trar’s Office”—Miss Margaret M. Grimshaw, Registrar, Sim- 
mons College; Miss Jessie McNeil, Registrar, Florida State 
College for Women. 

“General Discussion ”—Mr. C. F. Ross, Registrar, Allegheny Col- 

lege; Miss Mary Taylor Moore, Registrar, The North Caro- 

lina College for Women; Mr. W. M. Black, Registrar, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College. 
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“ Pre-registration in College Courses for Returning and New Stu- 
dents ”—Mr. R. O. Conant, Registrar, Dartmouth College; Mr. 
L. H. Martin, Registrar, Rutgers University. 


Section C—Representatives of Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools. 


Mr. C. P. Steimle, Michigan State Normal College, Presiding. 


“ Advisory Systems Employed in Normal Schools ”—Mr. John C. 
Hoekje, Registrar, Michigan Western State Normal School. 

“What is the Status of the Work of Registrars in Teachers Col- 
leges?””»—Mr. J. R. Robinson, Registrar, Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

“Qualitative Grading of Prospective Student Teachers ”’—Miss 
Jennie M. Tabb, Registrar, Virginia State Teachers College. 

“What Part Should the Registrar Play in the Making of the 
Curriculum? ”—Mr., F. E. Smith, Registrar, Northeast Miss- 
ouri State Teachers College. 


Section D—Representatives of Technological and Professional 
Schools. 


Mr. H. H. Armsby, Missouri State School of Mines, Presiding. 


“Some Recommendations of the Board of Investigation of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education that 
are of Particular Interest to Registrars”—Dean W. V. 
Skiles, Georgia School of Technology. 

“The Entering Student”—Mr. Alan Bright, Registrar Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

“The Transferred Student”—Mr. W. H. Washington, Registrar, 
Clemson Agricultural College. 

“ Registration ”—Mr. J. C. MacKinnon, Registrar, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


“ Records *—Mr. B. L. Shi, Registrar, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 


tute. 
“ Records ”—Mr. H. H. Caldwell, Registrar, Georgia School of 
Technology. 


“Miscellaneous Duties of the Registrar ’—General Discussion. 


The group meeting adjourned at 3.30 p. m. for a complimentary 
automobile tour. This included visits to the three member 
institutions of Atlanta and a trip to Stone Mountain. 
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EVENING: 7.10 

Open Forum for New Registrars. 

Mr. Ezra L. Gillis, University of Kentucky, Presiding. 

“Brief Review of Modern Tendencies in the Registrar’s Office ”— 
Various Members. 

“Standards for Accrediting Colleges ’—Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Kentucky. 

Discussion of Questions Submitted by members of the Association. 


Thursday, April 14 


Mornine: 9.15—11.45 
Mr. J. R. Ellis, Yale University, Presiding. 


“The Registrar’s Annual Report ”—Miss F. Isabel Wolcott, Regis- 
trar, Oberlin College. 

“Local Organizations of Registrars and the American Association 
Mr. T. E. Steckel, Registrar, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

“A Plan for the Location of the Annual Meetings ”—Miss Carrie 
Mae Probst, Registrar, Goucher College. 

“Education Moves Ahead ”—Dr. Thomas Jackson Woofter, Dean 
of the Peabody School of Education, University of Georgia. 


AFTERNOON: 1.45 
Mr. R. M. West, University of Minnesota, Presiding. 
“Open Forum, Question Box”—Mr. E. J. Grant, Registrar, 
Columbia University. 
“ Business Session ” 
(a) Reports of Committees; (b) New Business; 
(c) Announcements. 


Adjournment. 
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DELEGATES IN ATTENDANCE AT THE FIFTEENTH 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


ALABAMA 

E. H. Wills, Registrar, Alabama College, Montevallo 

B. L. Shi, Registrar, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

Wyatt Hale, Registrar, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham 

Guy E. Snavely, President, Birmingham-Southern College, Birming- 
ham. 

Bennie H. Spinks, Registrar, Howard College, Birmingham 

C. B. Collier, Chairman, Credits Committee, State Normal School, 
Florence 

C. R. Wood, Chairman, Classification Committee, State Normal 
School, Jacksonville 

Martha Parham, Registrar, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

L. E. Williams, Dean, Woman’s College of Alabama, Montgomery 


ARKANSAS 


Matsye Gantt, Registrar, State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Magnolia 
CALIFORNIA 
Charles T. Fitts, Registrar, Pomona College, Claremont 
J. P. Mitchell, Registrar, Stanford University, Stanford University 


COLORADO 
T. C. Doolittle, Registrar & Business Manager, Colorado School of 


Mines, Golden 
Owen B. Trout, Registrar, University of Denver, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Mary Page Milton, Registrar, Connecticut College for Women, New 
London 
Joseph R. Ellis, Registrar of Freshmen, Yale University, New 
Haven 
DELAWARE 


G. E. Dutton, Dean and Registrar, University of Delaware, Newark 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Linda J. Kincannon, Registrar, George Washington University, 
Washington 
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Frank M. Phillips, Chief, Division of Statistics, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington 
FLORIDA 
Jessie McNeil, Registrar, Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee 
Carl S. Cox, Dean, Southern College, Lakeland 
Lorraine E. Page, Registrar, University of Miami, Coral Gables 


GEORGIA 


Fred Houser, Secretary, Convention Bureau, Atlanta 

S. G. Stukes, Registrar, Agnes Scott College, Decatur 

M. W. Adams, President, Atlanta University, Atlanta 

E. Browing Mason, Assistant Registrar, Brenau College Gainesville 

Ella De Winfield, Registrar, Brenau College, Gainesville 

A. W. Cain, Registrar, North Georgia Agricultural College, 
Dahlonega 

J. G. Stipe, Registrar, Emory University, Atlanta 

Edwin H. Scott, Dean, Georgia State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville 

George Harris Webber, Chairman, Dept. of Education, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville 

J. F. Wood, Dean, Georgia State Women’s College, Valdosta 

Estelle E. Allen, Assistant Registrar. Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta 

Hugh H. Caldwell, Registrar, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta 

E. A. Bailey, Dean and Registrar, La Grange College, La Grange 

S. W. Garrett, Registrar, Mercer University, Macon 

Mattie Goodwin, Assistant Registrar, Mercer University, Macon 

Peyton Jacobs, Dean, College of Arts, Mercer University, Macon 

Sister St. John Hobbs, Mt. St. Joseph College, Augusta 

Frank Anderson, Registrar, Oglethorpe University, Atlanta 

Marjorie A. Everingham, Registrar, Spelman College, Atlanta 

T. W. Reed, Registrar, Secretary, Treasurer, University of Georgia, 
Athens 

Janie Turner, Registrar, Medical Department, University of Georgia, 
Augusta 

Elizabeth Winn, Registrar, Wesleyan College, Macon 


IDAHO 
Ella L. Olesen, Registrar, University of Idaho, Moscow 


ILLINOIS 
Theresa M. Renner, Registrar, Blackburn College, Carlinville 
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J. P. MacMillan, Asst. Secretary, Methodist Board of Education, 
Chicago 

Anna Jewett LeFevre, Registrar, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria 

Samuel Q. Harrod, Dean and Registrar, Eureka College, Eureka 

Cliff Guild, Registrar, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 

A. C. Metcalf, Registrar, Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville 

J. A. Campbell, Registrar, Knox College, Galesburg 

M. Frances McElroy, Registrar, Nat’l Kindergarten and Elementary 
College, Evanston 

Thos. Finkbeiner, Registrar, North Central College, Naperville 

Katherine George, Acting Registrar, Northwestern University, 
Evanston 

Sister Mary Fidelis, Registrar, Rosary College, River Forest 

Sister Mary Bernadella, Rosary College, River Forest 

Roy W. Bixler, Assistant Examiner, University of Chicago, Chicago 

David H. Stevens, Asst. to the President, University of Chicago, 


Chicago 
INDIANA 
Sarah E. Cotton, Examiner-Registrar, Butler University, India- 
napolis 


Vera L. Worth, Registrar, De Pauw University, Greencastle 
Elmer D. Grant, Registrar, Earlham College, Richmond 

A. F. Scribner, Registrar, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso 
F. C. Domroese, Registrar, Wabash College, Crawfordsville 


IOWA 
Oscar M. Lomen, Assistant Registrar, Luther College, Decorah 
O. A. Tingelstad, Registrar, Luther College, Decorah 


KANSAS 
F. T. Owen, Registrar, College of Emporia, Emporia 
W. D. Ross, Registrar, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
George O. Foster, Registrar, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Edna Teeter, Chief Recorder, University of Kansas, Lawrence 


KENTUCKY 


Adelaide Gundlach, Registrar, Berea College, Berea 

W. S. Ashby, Registrar, Business Manager, Bowling Green College 
of Commerce, Bowling Green 

Ezra L, Gillis, Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Maple Moores, Secretary to Registrar, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
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Cleo Gillis Hester, Registrar, Murray State Normal School and 


Teachers College, Murray 
Ernest H. Canon, Registrar, Western Kentucky State Teachers 


College, Bowling Green. 


LOUISIANA 
Ione E. Burden, Registrar, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 
W. S. Mitchell, Registrar, Louisiana State Normal College, Natchi- 


toches 

A. B. Dinwiddie, President, Tulane University, New Orleans 

J. Adair Lyon, Chairman, Committee on Admission, Newcomb Col- 
lege of Tulane University, New Orleans 


MAINE 
James A Gannett, Registrar, University of Maine, Orono 


MARYLAND 
Carrie Mae Probst, Registrar, Goucher College, Baltimore 
R. N. Dempster, Registrar, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
W. M. Hillegeist, Registrar, University of Maryland, College Park 
and Baltimore 
Alma H. Preinkert, Asst. Registrar, University of Maryland, College 
Park 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Ralph W. Taylor, Registrar, Boston University, Boston 
J. C. MacKinnon, Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge 
Caroline B. Greene, Registrar, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley 
Margaret M. Grimshaw, Registrar, Simmons College, Boston 


MICHIGAN 


Robt. M. Magee, Jr., Registrar, Detroit Teachers College, Detroit 
C. P. Steimle, Registrar, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 
Ira M. Smith, Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Harbor 

L. O. Gant, Registrar, Northern State Normal School, Marquette 
John C. Hoekje, Registrar, Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo 


MINNESOTA 


R. M. West, Registrar, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Helen Pritchard, Registrar, Winona State Teachers College, Winona 


MISSISSIPPI 
G. L. Harrell, Registrar, Millsaps College, Jackson 
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M. Latimer, Chairman, Committee on Credit, Mississippi College, 
Clinton 

Bessie K. Daugherty, Registrar, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus 


MISSOURI 
Sister M. Bernice O’Neill, Registrar, Fontbonne College, St. Louis 
Charlotte Thurman, Registrar, Lindenwood College, St. Charles 
H. H. Armsby, Registrar and Student Advisor, Missouri School of 
Mines, Rolla 
S. W. Canada, Registrar, University of Missouri, Columbia 
J. D. Elliff, High School Visitor, University of Missouri, Columbia 
S. E. Smith, Registrar, Assoc. Prof. Rural Education, Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville 
Elma Poole, Registrar, St. Louis University, St. Louis 
Sister Sylvia Marie Boothby, St. Teresa Junior College, Kansas City 


NEBRASKA 
B. A. Kennedy, Registrar, The Creighton University, Omaha 
Elizabeth G. Barnes, Registrar, University of Qmaha. Omaha 
T. A. F. Williams, Registrar, Nebraska State Normal College, 
Chadron 
Florence I. McGahey, Registrar, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Robert O. Conant, Registrar, Dartmouth College, Hanover 


NEW JERSEY 
Luther H. Martin, Registrar, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
A. Riesenberger, Registrar, Treasurer, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken 
NEW YORK 
Emma E. Deters, Registrar, College of Arts and Sciences, University, 
of Bnffalo, Buffalo 
Edward J. Grant, Registrar, Columbia University, New York 
Frank H. Hagemeyer, Registrar, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 
George H. Dwenger, Registrar, Long Island College Hospital, 
Brooklyn 
Mother Loyola, Associate Dean, College of New Rochelle, New 
Rochelle 
Mother M. Xaxier, Registrar, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle 
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Samuel N. Kagen, Instructor, College of the City of New York, 
New York 

H. G. Arnsdorf, Registrar. New York University, New York 

Ernest J. Streubel, Registrar and Dean, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn 

Mary L. Burke, Registrar, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy 

J. Carlton Hurley, Acting Registrar, Syracuse University, Syracuse 


NORTH CAROLINA 


W. Augusta Lantz, Registrar and Dean of Women, Catawba College, 
Salisbury 4 

H. J. Herring, Assistant Dean, Duke University, Duriam 

C. M. Cannon, Registrar, Elon College, Elon College 

Letha Brock, Registrar, Greensboro College, Greensboro 

Era Lasley, Registrar. Guilford College, Guilford College 

E. L. Setzler, Registrar, Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 

E. B. Owen, Registrar, N. C. State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, Raleigh 

Mary Taylor Moore, Registrar, North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro 

G. K. G. Henry, Asst. Registrar, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 

Sallie McLean, Registrar, Queens College, Charlotte 

Marian Blair, Registrar, Salem College, Winston-Salem 

Grady S. Patterson, Registrar, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Ernest C. Miller, Registrar, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks 


OHIO 


Edward T. Downer, Registrar, Adelbert College, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 

Helen H. Burgoyne, Asst. Registrar. University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 

C. M. Eddy, Secretary, Denison University, Granville 

Fred E. Nessel, Registrar, Hiram College, Hiram 

J. B. Bowman. Dean and Registrar, Mount Union College, Alliance 

Frank L. Oesch, Mount Union College, Alliance 

F. Isabel Wolcott, Registrar, Oberlin College, Oberlin 

Edith D. Cockins, Registrar, Ohio State University, Columbus 

Helen M. Clarke, Asst. Registrar, Ohio State University Columbus 

Thos. E. Steckel, Registrar, Ohio Wesleyan University. Delaware 
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Alice L. Butler, Registrar, Western College for Women, Oxford 

L. Bernice Garritt, Registrar, College for Women, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 

Grace N, Hannaford, Registrar, Wittenberg College, Springfield 

C. R. Compton, Registrar, The College of Wooster, Wooster 


OKLAHOMA 
Anna Lewis, Registrar, Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 
G. E. Wadsack, Registrar, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Wm. M. Reeves, Registrar, Phillips University, Enid 
J. S. Dobyns, Registrar, Southwestern State Teachers College, 
Weatherford 
PENNSYLVANIA 
C. F. Ross, Registrar and Dean of Men, Allegheny College, Meade- 
ville 
H. W. Holter, Registrar, Bucknell University, Lewisburg 
Alan Bright, Registrar, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Frances E. MacIntyre, Registrar, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 
Harold O. White, Registrar, Grove City College, Grove City 
H. Mildred Matlack, Secretary-Registrar, Illman’s Training School 
for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, Philadelphia 
W. M. Smith, Registrar, Prof. of Mathematics, Lafayette College, 
Easton 
M. Helen Marks, Dean and Registrar, Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Pittsburgh 
C. E. Marquardt, College Examiner, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 
Wm. S. Hoffman, Registrar, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 
E. H. Homan, Registrar, Temple University, Philadelphia 
Leslie A. Foust, Registrar, Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington 
RHODE ISLAND 
S. E. Hill, Assisant Registrar, Brown University, Providence 
Lucy Comins Tucker, Registrar, Rhode Island State College, Kings- 
ton 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
W. H. Washington, Registrar, Clemson College, Clemson College 
Virginia Shanklin, Assistant to Registrar, Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson College 
Jean B. Sloan, Assistant to Registrar, Clemson Agricultural College, 
Clemson College 
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C. E. Schaible, Registrar, Coker College, Hartsville 
Myra B. Kearney, Registrar, Converse College, Spartanburg 
John A. Chase, Jr., Registrar, University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Leroy Crawford, Registrar, Northern Normal and Industrial School, 
Aberdeen 


TENNESSEE 


H. H. Robinson, Registrar, Bryson College, Fayetteville 

Betty Blocker, Registrar, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 

Lillie Mae Brown, Registrar, David Lipscomb College, Nashville 

J. R. Robinson, Registrar, Peabody College, Nashville 

J. M. Smith, Assistant Registrar, Southwestern College, Memphis 

R. H. Ervin, Registrar, Prof. of Education, Tennessee College, Mur- 
freesboro 

Mary Webb Haggard, Registrar, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 


TEXAS 

Frank M. Allen, Registrar, Baylor University, Waco 

Walker King, Registrar, College of Industrial Arts, Denton 

Sister Vincent Ferrer, Dean, Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 

Sister Josephina, Treasurer, Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 

E. J. Howell, Registrar, John Tarleton Agricultural College, Ste- 
phenville 

D. A. Bickel, Registrar, North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington 

P. E. McDonald, Registrar and Associate Dean, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton 

Marshal Rix, Registrar, Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville 

R. L. Brewer, Registrar, Southern Methodist University, Dallas 

Layton W. Bailey, Business Manager, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas | 

L. H. Kidd, Registrar, Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcas 

E. R. Tucker, Registrar, Texas Christian University, Forth Worth 

Charles E. Friley, Dean and Registrar, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, College Station 

E. J. Mathews, Registrar and Asst. Dean, University of Texas, 
Austin 


VERMONT 


Jennie H. Bristol, Registrar, Middlebury College, Middlebury 
H. R. Roberts, Dean and Registrar, Norwich University, Northfield 
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VIRGINIA 

Katherine B. Read, Registrar, Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, Hampton 

Fanona Knox, Registrar, Hollins College, Hollins 

Vera L. Wright, Registrar, Martha Washington College, Abingdon 

W. M. Black, Registrar and Asst. to the President, Randolph-Macon 
College, Lynchburg 

Jennie M. Tabb, Registrar and Secretary to the President, State 
Teachers College, Farmville 

Virgilia I. Bugg, Asst. Registrar, State Teachers College, Farmville 

J. Louise Barrett, Registrar, Virginia Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, Petersburg 

Melva Chapman, Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 


burg 

E. S. Mattingly, Registrar, Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton 

H. L. Bridges, Registrar, College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg 


WEST VIRGINIA 
A. J. Hare, Registrar, The West Virginia University, Morgantown 


WISCONSIN 
. Smith, Acting Registrar, Secretary of Faculty, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 


Q 
vo 


WYOMING 
R. E. McWhinnie, Registrar, University of Wyoming, Laramie 


CANADA 
K. P. R. Neville, Registrar, University of Western Ontario, London 
Ontario 
REGISTRATION BY STATES 
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Total Men 134 
Total Women 80 


Grand Total 214 


REGISTRATIONS OF MEETINGS 


Attend- 
ance Year’ Place 


24 1910 Detroit 
30 =: 1911 Boston 
38 1912 Chicago 


23 41913 Salt Lake City 
46 1914 Richmond 


55 1915 Ann Arbor 
69 1916 New York 


66 1917 Lexington 
106 1919 Chicago 


107 1920 Washington, D.C. 


118 1922 St. Louis, Mo. 


* Deceased. 
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President and College 

A. H. Parrott, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Chairman 
A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania 
State College, Chairman 

A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania 
State College 

J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 
E. J. Mathews, University of 
Texas 

G. O. Foster, University of 
Kansas 

Walter Humphries, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

*F. A. Dickey, Columbia University 
A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 

E. L. Gillis, University of Ken- 
tucky 

*A. G. Hall, University of Michigan 
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160 1924 Chicago J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 

105 1925 Boulder, Colo. T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of 
North Carolina 

155 1926 Minneapolis, Minn. G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 

214 1927 Atlanta, Ga. R. M. West, University of Minne- 
sota 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1919 1920 
62 100 123 140 177 += 194 


1922 1924 1925 1926 1927 
210 299 331 384 504 


THE CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE xI—NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars. 


ARTICLE II—PURPOSE 


The purposes of this Association shall be to provide, by means of 
annual conferences and otherwise, for the spread of information on 
problems of common interest to its members, and to contribute to 
the advancement of education in America. 


ARTICLE IJI—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Active membership. Any officer charged with the duty 
of registration, or of passing upon entrance credentials, or of record- 
ing the standing of students in any recognized institution of higher 
learning in the United States or in Canada, shall be eligible ro 
active membership on payment of an annual due of five dollars. It 
is understood that active membership is either institutional or 
personal. 

Section 2. Associate membership. The ranking assistants of 
active members shall be eligible for associate membership on pay- 
ment of an annual due of three dollars. It is understood that 
associate membership is either institutional or personal. 

Associate members are entitled to all the rights of active member- 
ship save those of voting and holding office, and are to receive the 
association proceedings and bulletins. 

Section 3. Honorary membership. Honorary membership may be 
recommended by any member of the Association to the Executive 
Committee. Election to honorary membership will rest with the 
Executive Committee, but only those who continue in some edu- 
cational work, or who are retiring from active service, and only 
those who have been in the profession long enough, or who have 
been sufficiently active in the Association to warrant the assump- 
tion that they are interested in the Association’s progress will be 
elected by the Executive Committee. 
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ARTICLE I[V—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be a president, 
a first vice-president, a second vice-president, a third vice-president, 
a secretary, and a treasurer. These officers shall be elected by ballot 
at each annual meeting, a majority vote of those present being 
necessary to election. They shall hold office from the adjournment 
of the meeting at which they are elected until the adjournment of 
the next annual meeting. 


Section 2. Duties of Officers: 

(a) It shall be the duty of the president to assume full responsi- 
bility for all the general activities of the Association, to conduct 
all necessary correspondence with the members in regard to the 
annual program, and with the assistance of the Executive Com- 
mittee to arrange the program. All bills must be approved by the 
president before payment. He shall refer to an auditing committee 
the annual report of the treasurer. In case the office of president 
becomes vacant the order of succession shall be first vice-president, 
second vice-president, third vice-president. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the second vice-president to have 
charge of the campaign for extending the membership of the 
Association. 

(ec) It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep an accurate 
list of the members of the Association, correcting same from time 
to time upon the advice of the treasurer. He shall be the custodian 
of the records of the Association. He shall, with the assistance of 
a stenographer, keep the minutes of the annual meeting. He shall 
have in charge the printing and distribution of the proceedings of 
the annual meeting. He shall keep the minutes of meetings of the 
Executive Committee. 

(d) In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer 
shall collect the membership dues and shall report changes in the 
list of members to the president, the second vice-president and the 
secretary. He shall make an annual report to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

ARTICLE V—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The officers named in Article IV shall constitute an Executive 
Committee, with power to fix the time and place of the next annual 
meeting, to assist the president in arranging the program, and to 
make other necessary arrangements. 


ARTICLE VI—BupGeT COMMITTEE 


There shall be a Budget Committee consisting of three members, 
one of whom shall be elected each year to serve for a period of 
three years. 

ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present and voting. 
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TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 





9.30 o’clock, a.m. 


The Fifteenth Convention of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars was called to order at 9.30 o'clock, a.m. 
on the 12th day of April, 1927, in the Assembly Room of 
the Henry Grady Hotel in the City of Atlanta, Georgia, by 
the President, Mr. R. M. West, of the University of Minne- 
sota. 

President Wrst: It is my privilege, as it is also my duty, 
to call to order the Fifteenth Convention of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars. 

Dr. Charles W. Daniel, Pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Atlanta, will deliver the Invocation. Let us all stand. 


Dr. DANIEL: We invoke, our Father, the favor of Thy 
guidance and blessing upon this convention. We pray that 
in these hours of fellowship together these men and women 
may find enlargement of their own lives and increased effi- 
ciency in the great service to which they have set their hearts 
and hands. 

We beseech Thy blessing upon them and the institutions 
they serve, and, when the great cause of education of the 
youth of our land consecrates them to Thy service, grant 
that they may teach a righteousness through which there may 
come the assurance of Thy favor, and of Thy power, and of 
Thy blessing. 

Grant that in every relationship of our lives we may all 
serve our day and generation according to the will of our 
Father through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


President West: There are a few announcements that 
should be made at this time. Unfortunately some of the 
members of the Association, whom we had expected to be 
with us, found it impossible to attend at the last minute, 
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and it has been necessary, therefore, to make a few changes 
in the committee appointments printed in the program. 

Of the Committee on Nominations, Mr. Tuttle, of the 
University of Illinois, and Mr. Kerr, of the University of 
Arkansas, will not be in attendance. Mr. Bright, of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology will act as Chairman of 
the Committee on Nominations and the two vacancies will 
be filled on that Committee by Mr. Gillis, of the University 
of Kentucky, and Mr. Friley of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 

In place of Mr. Stone, of Purdue University, who found it 
impossible to attend, Mr. Ross will serve on the Auditing 
Committee. 

I have been asked to announce that the Committee on 
Nominations will meet at the close of this session on the 
mezzanine floor of the hotel, and the Auditing Committee 
will meet at the close of the afternoon session in this room. 

I also wish to announce that the representatives from Ohio 
will have luncheon together at noon today in the “ Spanish 
Lounge” adjoining the dining room. 

Through a misapprehension, possibly, some members have 
requested the services of stenographic reporters for the group 
meetings. Due to the expense the Executive Committee did 
not feel that it would be best to have the sectional or group 
meetings reported stenographically. I make this announce- 
ment now so that those in charge of those meetings will be 
prepared to appoint one or more persons in their group to 
keep a record of the important features of the meeting, and 
prepare a report for publication in the Bulletin. The Execu- 
tive Committee voted to make the sectional chairman re- 
sponsible for the report, and the sectional chairman may 
pass this responsibility on so far as he or she pleases. 

Mr. Hoffman, Chairman of the Committee on Exhibit of 
Office Forms, has a brief announcement to make. 


Mr. HorrMan (Pennsylvania State College): You might 
have noticed that I did not call upon you at the last minute 
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for a book of your forms for exhibition purposes. Early in 
the academic year I requested approximately two hundred 
and fifty registrars to send me complete sets of the forms 
used in their office work. 

The returns were carefully examined and representative 
forms were selected for exhibit purposes. These have been 
classified according to office uses and bound in 15 permanent 
book forms. I have three styles of registration forms. I 
have the small, the medium size, and the large size. If you 
are interested in the development of a successful form, you 
will be able to find all of the forms of that nature in one 
form book. 

When I was asked to take charge of this work, I remem- 
bered seeing at the last convention several registrars looking 
through the institutional booklets for the one form in which 
they were interested. It occured to me that usually a regis- 
trar has one or two problems to solve in regard to office forms 
and that he is interested in how representative institutions 
have solved similar problems. Proceeding upon this theory 
the uses of the forms were made the basis of classification 
rather than institutional collections. There are about 80 
different schools represented in 15 different forms for 9 
different functions of the registrars. 


President West: The first paper on the program this 
morning is that of “The Junior-Senior High School and 
College Entrance Requirements,” by Dr. J. D. Elliff, Pro- 
fessor of High School Administration, University of Miss- 
ouri, and President of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. I think you probably all 
know that Dr. Elliff has had more to do than any other 
one person with the development of Secondary Education in 
the State of Missouri and in the development of standards 
for secondary schools in the Middle Western part of this 
country. He is, I was about to say, a specialist in secondary 
education, but I have stopped using that word since I heard 
not very long ago that a specialist is a man who knows more 
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and more about less and less. (Laughter). So I will just 
introduce Dr. Elliff to you, and we will be glad to hear what 
he has to say. 


THE JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQIUREMENTS 


JOSEPH DOLIVER ELLIFF 


President, North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 


Of all problems of mutual interest to high school and col- 
lege, that of college entrance is the oldest and the most im- 
portant and farthest from a satisfactory solution. There are 
really two closely related problems: 

First: what really constitutes adequate preparation for 
entrance to college? 

Second: how may this preparation best be determined ? 

These two questions suggest several others. For example, 
is the completion of a prescribed amount of subject matter 
the only factor to be considered? Is preparation for college 
in general and preparation for college in particular, one and 
the same thing? That these questions need and are capable 
of a clearer analysis, that the problem as a whole is far from 
a satisfactory solution, must be admitted by every school man. 
Neither question has been answered scientifically or satis- 
factorily. If proof is need, it is found in our present practice. 

In order to get a clear view of the present situation, it is 
necessary to review, in a very general way, its history and 
development. I shall not, of course, go into any great detail. 
I have not the time to do so and in this presence it is un- 
necessary. There is abundant literature and you can study it 
at your convenience. Of the several historical and critical 
studies the following are, perhaps, the best: 


Broome’s—An Historical and Critical Discussion of College 
Entrance Requirements. McMillan Co. 1903. 
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Henderson’s—Admission to College by Certificate. Teachers 
College Bulletin, Number 50, 1912. 

Kingsley’s—College Entrance Requirements. U. S. Bureau 
of Education. Bulletin Number 7, 1913. 

McKown’s—The Trend of College Entrance Requirements. 
U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, Number 35, 1924. 


For studies and discussions since 1924, see current educa- 
tional literature, especially The Educational Record and pub- 
lications of Columbia University. When you have studied all 
the literature bearing upon the problem, you will probably 
be suprised to learn that for three hundred years we have 
made but little progress. Only in the last decade do we find 
any scientific study of the several factors involved, or any 
carefully controlled experimentation to determine the factors. 
For the most part we have accepted the situation as we found 
it, and have done but little to improve it. Is it not strange 
that the solution of so important a problem, a problem affect- 
ing every college and every high school in the nation, should 
be left largely to tradition and guess work? 

The first statement of college entrance requirements was 
made by Harvard about 1642, and consisted of a very thor- 
ough examination in Latin and Greek. This general plan 
was followed for nearly three hundred years. As the years 
went by, we gradually placed less emphasis upon the classics 
and offered other subjects, mathematics, English, ete. Each 
college fixed its own particular standards and gave its own 
examinations. As might have been foreseen, this expensive, 
more or less hap-hazard, and impractical plan would sooner 
or later break down. In order to avoid a complete break- 
down, the College Entrance Board came into existence about 
1900. 

The period following the Civil War was characterized by 
the rapid development of the State Universities; this led to 
the establishment of the accrediting system. The State Uni- 
versity being an integral part of the public school system, it 
seems quite essential that it be organically and closely related 
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to the other parts, especially to the high schools. The plan 
of admission to college by certificate from an accredited 
school, came from Michigan. It spread rapidly throughout 
the middle West and South and Southwest, was adopted by 
the private and church schools, standardized by the Regional 
Accrediting Association, and has become fixed in our .admin- 
istrative system. At present there are really four different 
plans of admission to college: 

1. Examination in special subjects under the direction of 
an examining body, such as the college entrance examination 
board or the Board of Regents of New York. This is a 
direct survival of the old Harvard plan, and is found at its 
best in New England. This plan assumes that the ability 
to pass an examination on certain specified units of subject 
matter is a complette or at least satisfactory evidence of 
fitness to enter college. 

2. The so-called Harvard plan or “new plan,” the com- 
prehensive examination. This plan is being followed in a 
number of eastern colleges. 

3. The so-called Columbia plan, or intelligence tests. In 
recent years many institutions have been experimenting with 
intelligence tests as a factor in determining entrance require- 
ments. This plan is probably found in its best form at 
Columbia University, New York. ; 

4, Presentation of a certificate from an approved or ac- 
credited school. This plan is most widely used and is fol- 
lowed almost axclusively in the middle west, in the far west, 
and in the south. It is highly probable that more than 90% 
of the students in this territory enter on certificate. For 
many years the certificating system worked admirably, but 
in recent years the problem has been complicated by the 
introduction of several new factors, among which the follow- 
ing may be considered as the most important: 

First: the ever increasing number of different kinds of 
colleges and schools. Originally, entrance to college meant 
entrance to what we now call the college of Arts and Science; 
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now it may mean entrance to any one of a dozen or more 
different types of colleges, 

Second: the multiplicity of courses and curricula, especi- 
ally vocational courses in the secondary schools. Purely voca- 
tional courses, even Smith-Hughes courses, are not and were 
never intended to be college preparatory courses. 

Third: the widespread use of what practically amounts to 
the free elective system in many high schools. 

Fourth: the rapid growth and increasingly cosmopolitan 
character of the high school student body. The growth of the 
public high school has been phenomenal. If we should repre- 
sent the number of high schools, the number of teachers and 
the number of students in 1870 by one, the figure for 1880 
would be two; for 1890 would be four; for 1900—eight, ; 
for 1910—sixteen; and for 1920—thirty-two. Roughly, the 
increases is best expressed by the geometric ratio. In all the 
history of education we find nothing comparable to this 
growth of the high schools. It seems that the average man 
has completely revised his conception of the place and func- 
tion of the secondary school. Men and women now think of 
the education of their own children in terms of an elemen- 
tary school plus a high school and at least an opportunity 
to attend college. If there is one fact that stands out more 
clearly than all others, it is the fact that our people believe 
in high school education. 

Fifth: the rapid increase in college enrolment. From 1890 
to 1924 the total population of the country increased 79% 
while the college enrollment increased 352%. In the five 
vears from 1910 to 1915, thirty-five thousand more men went 
to college than had gone in the previous years. In the next 
five years the increase jumped from thirty-five thousand to 
seventy thousand. In the two years from 1920 to 1922, there 
was an increase of fifty thousand; but the most astonishing 
increase came in the next two years. Between 1922 and 1924, 
the number of men entering college increased one hundred 
eighty-seven thousand, while the number of women increased 
one hundred thousand. It is perfectly safe to say that at the 
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present time there are eight hundred thousand students in in- 
stitutions of higher education in this country. In 1924-5, 
109,932 students graduated from North Central Association 
Secondary schools, 41,701 or approximately 38% of these 
entered college in September 1925. 

Nor is this all. A recent survey of adult education made 
by the Carnegie Corporation shows that there are one million 
five hundred thousand persons enrolled in courses in corres- 
pondence schools, and that they are paying seventy million 
dollars in tuitions. Approximately two hundred thousand 
persons are enrolled in extension courses under the direction 
of higher institutions. 

Sixth: Some states have made an attempt to define en- 
trance requirements by law. “ All work completed in any 
high school approved by the State Department of Education, 
shall be accepted for entrance to and classification in any 
institution supported in whole or in part from state funds.” 

Seventh: and last, but by no means least, the breaking 
down of the eight-four plan of classification and the coming 
of the junior high school. It is this last factor that has so 
forcibly focused attention on the problem. 

I shall not present any arguments for the junior high 
school. The time for argument is past. The junior high 
school is rapidly becoming an integral part of our school 
system, and is here to stay. It is, in fact, becoming a separate 
institution with its own building, faculty and equipment. 

The junior schools hold that because of their special and 
peculiar functions they should be relieved of all responsi- 
bility in so far as specific courses are concerned. I am quite 
sure that this is the correct view. The junior school will, 
as I shall show, contribute much to the general problem. It 
will, in fact is now making, a new and very important con- 
tribution. The point of view of the elementary school is the 
mass. The aim to give all a knowledge of the common 
branches, a knowledge and some command of the tools of 
learning, the function is integrating. 

The point of view of the senior high school is the group, 
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to the end that the pupils of each group may have special 
training in the curriculum chosen. The aim is differentia- 
tion and some specialization. 

The point of view of the junior high school is the indt- 
vidual, to the end that each may be selected from a mass 
and intelligently placed in the proper senior school groups. 
The function is both integrating and differentiating. It is 
a finding, testing, sorting school. It precedes and prepares 
the way for the vital problem of vocational or educational 
choice. Its aim is justice, a square deal for each pupil. It 
will give vision, insight, into the world’s work, will direct, 
guide and stimulate effort and will hold its pupils, will lead 
to intelligent self-direction, the goal of all school training. 
The junior school is a perfectly natural, normal outgrowth 
of our democratic system of free schools. The twentieth 
century school in its best form, 6-3-3, is the latest and best 
expression of the growing principle of democracy which has 
been finding a fuller and freer expression in our country and 
in the world since the time of Jefferson and Franklin. This 
fact alone is a full explanation of its universally popularity 
and phenomenal growth. The junior school is rapidly and 
permanently articulating elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. 

In every profession and occupation we are constantly im- 
proving our practice in the light of new knowledge and ex- 
perience. It was inevitable that we should do this in educa- 
tion. When we found that 60% of all pupils completing the 
sixth grade left school before the completion of the ninth 
grade, we began to suspect that something was radically 
wrong. When we began to study education in terms of ends 
or aims, when we began to evaluate subject matter in terms 
of functions, when we began to study the individual pupil 
in the light of new knowledge, the 8-4 system was doomed. 
It is “ going-going” and will ultimately be “ gone.” 

What has all this to do with college entrance requirements? 
Simply this: the junior school is not a college preparatory 
school in the usual accepted sense. Only in the sense that 
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it is a school to determine who should go to college and to 
point the way, can it be so considered. 

In the third year of the junior school many pupils, those 
who have definitely decided to go to college, will, of course, 
study subjects very like those now offered in the first year 
of the four-year high school. These courses are, however, 
only in such subjects as are continued in the senior school. 

In view of the factors mentioned, in view of the increas- 
ing complexity and importance of the problem, is it not time 
to do something about it? It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that thousands of students are entering college each 
year unprepared, Why? What shall we do about it? Surely 
it is not a problem for state legislaturer neither is it a 
problem for a single state or institution. It is a school man’s 
problem and can best be solved by the co-operation of the 
great regional standardizing agencies. 

The accrediting system is firmly established in our terri- 
tory. It has been of very great value to both high school 
and college and cannot be displaced. In spite of its short- 
comings, it is sound in principle and is the best plan we 
have found. The entrance certificate will continue to be a 
part, the most important part, of the evidence submitted in 
establishing fitness for entrance to college. Let us accept this 
fact and immediately undertake to improve the certificate. 
Let us make the entrance certificate what it should be and 
what it was intended to be—conclusive evidence of the prepa- 
ration for college. How may we do this? 

First, by defining college entrance, in so far as deter- 
mined by purely academic standards, in terms of senior high 
school units. There should be no great difficulty in doing 
this. Let each particular kind of college define its own en- 
trance requirements. Surely this is not asking too much of 
the college. By doing this we shall not only meet the de- 
mands of the re-organized high school, but we shall improve 
the certificate itself. 

(1) By requiring twelve units and prescribing about 
eight, we shall give a very definite content to the term 
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“college entrance requirements.” We shall make it possible 
for the senior school to formulate a definite college prepara- 
tory curriculum. 

(2) It will place the college preparatory subjects in the 
upper years of the senior school where they belong. This is 
true whether we think of these courses as “tools” or as a 
basis for subsequent work in college. The student who takes 
Latin in the ninth and tenth grade in fulfillment of the 
college entrance requirement of two units has very little that 
is of value to him in his college work. We have many such 
students coming to us and very few ever study Latin in 
college. The student who takes Algebra in the ninth grade 
in fulfillment of the one year’s requirement in Mathematics 
has practically nothing by the time he enters college. These 
are only illustrations of common practices that should and 
can be corrected. 

(3) The certificating plan as now loosely administered in 
many institutions leads to a large amount of duplication of 
high school work by the college. For example, all students 
coming to us who take Physics in the Freshman year, take 
the same course, Physics I. Many of these students have 
had a year’s work in Physics in a good school, under a good 
teacher, and with adequate equipment. This is only an illus- 
tration of a practice that is wide-spread, is wasteful, and is 
wholly unjustifiable. Under the proposed plan if Physics is 
offered, it will be a senior or junior course and the college 
can build upon the work of the high school and will not find 
it necessary to duplicate it. The same is true of other sub- 
jects. 

(4) The proposed plan is simple and more easily admin- 
istered. 

(5) It will necessarily lead to a much greater uniformity 
in college entrance requirements, a condition greatly to be 
desired. 

(6) It will avoid divided authority for certification and 
will leave this matter entirely with the senior school. 
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(7) It will inevitably tend to unify the work of the senior 
high school and the first years of the college, both of which 
are really secondary education. As I have tried to show, per- 
haps the most important function of the junior school is to 
closely and permanently articulate the elementary and secon- 
dary school. This, the junior school is doing. It should 
not be difficult to unify more closely the senior school and 
the first two years of the college. To do this means a very 
great saving of time, effort and money. 

(8) It will encourage the 6-3-3 plan of organization in 
towns and smaller cities. 

(9) The senior high schools are quite willing to assume 
full responsibility for college entrance requirements. They 
only ask that their obligations be clearly defined. 

(10) The colleges have nothing to lose, but much to gain. 
The colleges, especially the State universities, have surren- 
dered about all the authority they ever had. University domi- 
nation of secondary education is myth. We have reached 
the point where we are virtually compelled to take anything 
and everything and all of either that is offered. 

This plan is not new and untried. On the contrary, it is al- 
ready in operation in many schools and is supported by the 
leading school men in all parts of the country. The follow- 
ing summary, taken in part from the Fifth Year Book of 
the Department of Superintendents, clearly indicates the 
present standing of the movement. Dr. Klein reports that 
three-fourths of the 626 colleges from which he received re- 
plies were ready to adopt the plan, if approved by the accred- 
iting agencies. The following associations are on record as 
favoring the plan of admission on the basis of senior high 


school units: 


(1) The New England Association of Secondary Schools. 

(2) The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 

(3) The North Central Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. 
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(4) The Pennsylvania State Educational Association. 

(5) The Curriculum Committee of the Department of 
Superintendents. 

(6) The Association of Junior High School Principals of 
Massachusetts. 

(7) The Missouri High School Principals’ Association. 

(8) The most recent and most significant of all, The 
National Association of High School Principals. 


The Universities of Nebraska and Missouri have adopted 
the plan. Quite a number of colleges in the Middle States 
are accepting students on the basis of twelve units completed 
in the senior school. 

In so far as I know, no institution that has carefully con- 
sidered the matter for a reasonable time has rejected the 
plan. Our experience at the University of Missouri, is, I 
think, tppical. The recommendation of the North Central 
Association was laid before the Committee on Schools and 
Colleges in May 1926. This Committee has complete charge 
of all matters pertaining to the accrediting and standardizing 
of secondary schools and junior colleges in Missouri. It is 
composed of the Deans of the College of Arts and Science, 
of the College of Business and Public Administration, the 
College of Fine Arts, the Registrar, two professors of Educa- 
tion, a professor of Chemistry, and a professor of History. 
This committee appointed a sub-committee consisting of 
three members and instructed it to study the recommenda- 
tion of the Association carefully and report its findings. 
This sub-committee made a very thorough study of the whole 
matter and in October presented its report which was in part 
as follows: 

“The North Central Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools at its annual meeting in March 1926, authorized 
the Secretary to bring to the attention of the higher insti- 
tutions a recommendation that they re-state their entrance 
requirements in terms of senior high school units.” A special 
committee was authorized to bring before the Association at 
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its next meeting a workable plan for the re-statement of the 
entrance requirements, for different types of liberal arts, tech- 
nical and professional schools. “ We, your committee, ap- 
pointed to consider and report upon this recommendation, 
begs leave to report as follows: 


“1. We believe the recommendation feasible and practic- 
able. That its adoption by the University will promote the 
interests of the University, of the high school and of the 
individual students. 

“2 We recommend that the faculties of the College of Arts 
and Science, Agriculture, Engineering, School of Fine Arts, 
School of Mines, carefully consider the recommendation of 
the Association with a view to its adoption. 

“3. Specifically, our recommendations are as follows: 

a. that entrance requirements be defined in terms of 
twelve senior high school units, not less than eight of which 
shall be prescribed by the Faculty of the particular college 
the student enters. 

b. that not to exceed two of the prescribed units may, 
under conditions to be determined by the Faculty, be com- 
pleted in the ninth year, or grade, but in any case twelve 
acceptable entrance units must be completed in the last three 
years.” 

This report was adopted by the Committee on Accrediting 
Schools and referred to the different faculties for their con- 
sideration. Each faculty considered the matter carefully and 
adopted the report in principle. The next step was a free 
for all discussion at an informal meeting of the University 
faculty. Finally the report was made the special business at 
a meeting of the full University faculty. In our institution 
matters of this sort are decided by a vote of the general 
faculty. The report of the Committee was adopted without 
a single dissenting vote. 

By defiining college entrance in terms of senior high school 
units, we shall, I believe, solve the problem in as far as 
purely academic standards determine preparation for college. 

3 
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If, however, we are to reach a final and satisfactory solution 
of the whole problem we must do much more than this. 

Can we, in the face of all the facts continue to admit stu- 
dents on the assumption that the completion of certain speci- 
fied units of subject matter is a full measure of fitness for 
college? There are other factors that must be considered, 
must be definitely determined and recorded on the certificate. 

The all too common practice of recognizing graduation 
from high school as equivalent to a recommendation for col- 
lege entrance is detrimental to both college and high school. 
Every experienced administrator knows that many failures 
in college are not due to lack of educational preparation or 
intelligence. An increasing number of failures are due to a 
closely related group of factors apart from educational prepa- 
ration. The social traits, the moral character, and the atti- 
tudes of the individual are factors that must be taken into 
account. Does the candidate recognize and meet his social 
obligations? Is he honest and trustworthy? Has he ac- 
quired acceptable standards and habits of thought and action ? 
Is he positively moral? Has he a keen intellectual interest ? 
Has he a definite worthy aim? Or as Dr. Elliot has so aptly 
characterized it, a life career motive? Is he clean socially, 
morally and physically? Only when all of these questions 
can be answered in the affirmative can we be sure that the 
candidate is ready for college. Thirty years ago when there 
was a scarcity of college students, there might have been some 
excuse for admitting those of doubtful character. No such 
reason exists today and the practice should be abandoned. 

I have no patience with those who look upon the college or 
even the senior high school as a sort of reformatory institu- 
tion. The socially unadjusted, the immoral, the drifter, have 
no educational claims extending beyond the junior high 
school. The college has always been, is, and must continue 
to be, an institution especially designed for a select group. 
Let us frankly proclaim this fact and take the necessary steps 
to enforce it. Why not begin the process of elimination in 
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the Junior school, continue through the senior school and 
complete the process on entrance to college. 

In the light of our present knowledge we can safely say 
that social traits, moral traits, and attitudes can be measured 
as accurately as we now measure mental or academic traits. 
The re-organized high school offers exceptional opportunity 
for this work. As a matter of fact, many of them are already 
gathering and systematically recording the necessary data. 
An outstanding illustration of this is found in the LaSalle- 
Peru High School in Illinois. Let us encourage and assist 
in this work. Here is a very promising field for research. 
Let us continue our experimental studies, especially the use 
of the tests recommended by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Let us follow up the suggestions of President L. B. 
Hopkins in his report on Personnel Procedure in Education. 
This report was published as a supplement to the Educa- 
tional Record in October 1926. 

Much of the personnel work now being done in college 
belongs in the secondary school. The only difficulties are, 
first, we must determine just what subjective estimates of 
personal traits are worth recording ; and second, to standard- 
ize the terminology so that records may be understood. If 
such records are kept by each teacher in the junior and senior 
school, the final judgment should be conclusive. Let us make 
it so and record this judgment on the entrance card. 

Let me answer a question that is, I know, in the minds of 
some men connected with the state institutions. “ What will 
you do with the candidate who presents the necessary units 
but who falls below the moral and social standard, or who 
comes with a certificate but without the recommendation of 
the principal? The answer is, “Admit him only if you 
must; put him on probation, deny him every privilege except 
permission to study his lessons and attend classes. Let him 
distinctly understand that his most important obligation is 
to justify his presence in the institution and dismiss him 
promptly and without comment if he fails to meet it. 
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Summary 


In view of the total situation, the positive gain to the 
college, the high school and the individual, we should, at 
once, accept the plan of admission on the basis of senior 
high school credits. Having done this, let us co-operate with 
the junior and senior schools especially as related to their 
personnel work to the end that the junior school may make 
a truly scientific selection of the college preparatory groups, 
that the senior school may carefully review the group and 
send to us only such students as have the necessary academic 
preparation, the moral and intellectual fibre, the interest and 
purpose, the ideals and attitudes that guarantee success. 


Note: The printed slip, to which Dr. Elliff referred in his 
paper as to college entrance requirements adopted by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
March 18, 1927, is as follows: 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


(Adopted by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools March 18, 1927.) 


I. Recognizing that there is need of an immediate means of 
adjustment during the transitional period, as an alternative to the 
present plan of admission from a four-year high school, your com- 
mittee recommends that the colleges and universities of the North 
Central Association accept twelve units completed in the senior 
high schools, provided that the subjects taken in the senior high 
schools, together with the work done in the junior high schools, 
satisfy the subject requirements for the particular college or uni- 
versity. This action is not intended to make restrictions on the 
junior high school and does not require detailed reports from the 
junior high school in subject matter below the tenth grade. 

II. As a plan for the re-statement of entrance requirements in 
terms of the senior high school for different types of liberal arts 
colleges, technical schools and professional schools, the following 
principles are recommended: 

1. Full admission to be based upon eleven or twelve units com- 
pleted in Grades X, XI and XII. Where state laws or regulations 
of standardizing agencies prescribe fifteen units, a college may 
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accept three units from the junior high school properly certified by 
a senior high school without details. 

2. Of the eleven or twelve units accepted for admission, not to 
exceed three to be non-academic. The academic units to consist of 
a major (three units) and two minors (two units each), or of four 
minors. 

3. English to be either a major or minor, each college to specify 
the other elements of the majors and minors, leaving the other units 
optional within the limits provided for academic and non-academic 
units. 

4, Academic units to be defined as English, foreign languages, 
mathematics, natural sciences, and social sciences. 

5. A major in foreign ianguages may consist of a year of one lan- 
guage and two years of another, but a minor must be a single 
language. 

6. A unit of foreign language and a unit of mathematics may 
be accepted from work carried below Grade X as part of a major 
or a minor, in such instance the total credits earned in Grades X 
to XII not to be fewer than 11 units. In reporting these credits it 
shall not be necessary to certify a grade for the work carried below 
Grade X, the completion of the higher unit being sufficient to 
validate the credit for the work carried below Grade X. 


President West: I wish to thank Dr. Elliff on behalf of 
the Association for his address. We shall be very glad to 
have it discussed, and I am sure Dr. Elliff will be pleased 
to answer any questions that members of the Association may 
care to ask him. 

I think perhaps it might be interesting to Dr. Elliff, and 
I know it would be to me and perhaps to other members, to 
have those who have already modified their entrance require- 
ments in accordance with the Junior-Senior plan to raise 
their hands. [Ten members responded. | 

How many of you, who didn’t raise your hands, are seri- 
ously considering a modification of your entrance require- 
ments on the proposed basis? [About 25.] 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. GANNETT (University of Maine): This is a question which 
is gradually becoming more important throughout every section of 
the country. I wonder if it would be possible to hear from one 
of the members, who raised his or her hand in answer to the first 
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question, as to just how their entrance requirements have been 
modified. 

Miss McGaney (University of Nebraska): Two years ago before 
a similar audience, I made the statement that the University of 
Nebraska had modified its quantitative entrance requirements so as 
to agree with the graduation requirements of the senior high 
schools. This change has been in operation for several years and 
we are entirely satisfied with the results. 

Formerly our entrance requirements were expressed in terms of 
points, but in adopting the new scheme we changed to the unit 
system, requiring twelve units as the maximum. Of these twelve 
required units three are entirely elective and nine are prescribed 
in academic subjects. Every candidate for admission must offer a 
major and two minors in academic subjects; a major consisting of 
three units and a minor of two units. In reckoning majors and 
minors, ninth grade courses in Mathematics and foreign languages 
may be included, altho such courses may not be counted as part of 
the nine required academic units. According to this method two 
advanced courses in a senior high school academic subject count 
as a major, the elementary course having been taken in the junior 
high school. The academic subjects recognized by Nebraska are: 
Mathematics, English, Natural Science, and the foreign languages. 
This change in our entrance requirements has been in operation 
since 1925. 

Mr. Ross (Allegheny College): I would like to ask Dr. Elliff 
two questions. First: How is it possible to have a selective admis- 
sion in a state institution of higher education when the laws of 
the state require state institutions to accept high school certificates 
of graduation? Second: Is it possible to secure the cooperation 
of the local high school principals in supplying information in 
regard to moral traits, personality, attitudes, etc., particularly 
when these officials are subject to all kinds of political influence. 
I doubt if they are in a position to weather the storm of protest 
which would undoubtedly follow when the report on the character 
of the individual was unfavorable. 


Dr. ELLirF: The gentleman has asked very important questions. 
In regard to the first one: This situation has come up because 
school men have neglected to study the problem. The situation 
you mention actually existed in Missouri. Of late, however, we 
have been able to get by and I venture to say that we shall continue 
to get by with selective admission, because the state department is 
in accord with our program. If they were not, and the statute of 
the state required the state institution to take anybody that comes, 
I suppose we would have to submit to it. 

In answer to your second question, I will describe our own 
experience. The public high schools in St. Louis have not for years 
recommended undesirable pupils. If such pupils come to us, they 
come without recommendations. At a particular State High School 
Association Meeting the representatives said: “ Yes, we will stand 
for it, and if this youngster is not fit to enter college, we will 
say so, and you can do what you please with him.” We will take 
him under the Missouri law, but he must distinctly understand that 
he has but one purpose in our school, and that is to study and 
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behave himself and to revise his standing and thinking, and his 
motives. High schools can help wonderfully by furnishing us with 
statements of the traits of their graduates. If the candidate’s 
grade and moral character are low, we know what to expect, and 
we don’t have to wait until he creates a lot of trouble before we 
know what to do with him. That’s the point I am making. There 
are many details of the plan that have to be worked out, but there 
is nothing insurmountable in the whole problem of doing this 
particular work in the high school. We are doing it in colleges 
all over the country. You know as well as I that a student of 
average ability and good character, who has a real life career 
motive, will succeed in college, while the fellow, who is bright but 
who has no other motive except to have a good time, and not 
allow his studying to interfere with his education, will not. Too 
many pupils of that kind are coming into college now. There is 
no use in wasting our time. He should go to his job, whatever it 
may be, whether on the farm or elsewhere. 


Mr. Magee (Detroit Teachers College): I don’t believe that the 
colleges can disclaim the responsibility of moral training. I believe 
it is wrong for the colleges to say that we cannot admit a student 
unless the high school principal can certify to a life career motive 
and a good moral character. I believe particularly the State insti- 
tutions have got to realize that this is their job. They cannot con- 
sider themselves as a sort of heaven, where only the people, whose 
characters are certified to be good, will be admitted. I think it 
is quite generally understood that schools have neglected moral 
education. We are coming to realize that, and we are coming to 
realize it more and more, but is it the job of the elementary and 
junior senior high schools alone? It is certainly not too late, 
when a student reaches 17, 18 or 19 years, to change his ambitions, 
his ideals, and his habits. It certainly can be done. I believe it 
is absolutely wrong for the college people to disclaim all responsi- 
bility for changing them after they have entered the college, and 
to simply cut them out unless they can be given certificates of 
good moral character. 


Dr. EvtirF: I would not go so far as to exclude them, but my 
point is that we need not admit those who are opposed to discipline 
and study and are not of good moral character. Even if we admit 
under the present plan, we have the facts, and we know what to 
do with them, when they come. We really need to know, and the 
sooner we know the sooner we will know what to do with them. 
Otherwise we know not what to do. The schools can help us in 
this matter, if they are willing to do it. Many students drift into 
our colleges and universities with no other purpose except to waste 
their father’s money and have a good time. If we admit them, 
we are entitled to know this when they come. 


Mr. Lyon (Tulane University): In regard to the plan as affects 
the southern territory in which you are meeting at the present 
time, most of the schools in the southern states, by far the larger 
number, are organized on the 7-4 or 8-4 basis. There exists at 
the present time in the Southern Association a Committee that is 
considering the matter of dual system 7-4, 8-4, or the 6-3-3 system. 
While I have not the authority to speak for the Southern Asso- 
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ciation, I predict that at its next meeting in Jacksonville standards 
providing for admission from three-year high schools equivalent 
to those in the North Central and the Maryland and the New 
England Associations will come into existence in the southern terri- 
tory. One of the reasons why admission from the three-year high 
school, or why the three-year high school has been so little developed 
in the south, is that the Southern Association has adhered to the 
four-year principle. If the Southern Association agrees to admis- 
sion on the three-year basis, we will find that the development of 
the three-year senior high school system in the South will go for- 
ward very rapidly. This question has been under discussion in 
the Southern Association for the past year, and is up for con- 
sideration at its next meeting. 


President Wrest: The next paper on the program was to 
have been presented by Mr. Sage, Registrar, Iowa State Col- 
lege, but he could not be present, and this paper will be 
presented my Mr. Armsby, Registrar, Missouri School of 
Mines. Mr. Armsby asked me to explain to you that Mr. 
Sage was so late in making the change of his arrangements 
that it was impossible for him to “ put it in verse.” 

I take pleasure in presenting to you Mr. Armsby, of the 
Missouri School of Mines. 


Mr. ArmssBy (Missouri School of Mines): I will have to 
ask the members for their indulgence on account of my 
unfamiliarity with this paper. I just received it last night, 
and I do not know any more about it than you folks do. 


FRESHMAN MORTALITY 


J. R. SAGE 
Registrar, Iowa State College 

At the 1925 Convention the Research Committee dis- 
tributed a list of research subjects and asked the delegates 
to indicate their interest in various cooperative studies. The 
group which gave Freshman Mortality as their first choice 
held a short meeting and agreed upon the following limita- 

tions for the study of this topic: 


1. Consider only the freshmen who entered the Fall of 
1925 without advanced credits. 
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2. Determine: 


(a) the number who dropped out before June, 1926, 
with reason. 

(b) the number who at the end of the year were not 
eligible to continue in college by reason of low scholastic 
records. 


A brief progress report was made at the 1926 meeting of 
the Association, the study being incomplete at that time since 
the report was to cover the records of freshmen for the entire 
college year, 1925-26. 

Reports have been received from 17 cooperating institu- 
tions with freshmen classes ranging from 66 to 1729 students. 
Tabulation of the figures gives the following facts: 

The total number of freshmen studied was 10,251. Of 
the 4861 enrolled in institutions on the quarter basis, 7.4% 
left at the end of the Fall Quarter and 7.3% more left at the 
end of the second quarter, a total of 14.75%. Of the 5390 
in institutions on the semester plan, 9% left at the end of 
the first semester. 

In addition to those who withdrew at the end of a quarter 
or semester, withdrawals occurred from month to month as 
follows: 





Before October 1...... 98 During February ..... 85 
During October...... 169 During March........ 55 
During November....132 During April......... 85 
During December.... 80 During May.......... 45 
During January ..... 166 

BW BB ivcecscece 815 


This is practically 8% of the entire group. If we include 
all who left before the end of the year, the loss is just a 
little over 20% (20.59%, to be exact). 

For those who withdrew before the end of the year, the 
reasons for leaving, although necessarily incomplete, are dis- 
tributed as follows: 
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Per cent of 
reasons reported 


Dropped by faculty for poor scholarship...... 31.6% 
OR Eee ee Te i 20.7 
Se GED fs ki Sates d4s tne aeeenwaee 14.8 
eet 12.5 
Entered another college ...............0000- 7.5 
re 5.2 
SN bd caecucnvieewakcusecees 4.0 
Ev vsveneawnne icant 1.6 
Dropped by faculty for moral delinquency..... 1.5 
30 tome tonening positiott... <6. 66 sccsiecesouss 0.4 


It is interesting to note that of the 961 students who left 
voluntarily before the end of the year, 510, or 53%, had 
made scholarship records of “ average” or above. 

Of those who remained in residence until the end of the 
year, 6.6% were excluded by faculty action on account of 
poor scholarship. 

At the end of the year 328 were suspended by the various 
faculties and were not permitted to return for the Fall of 
1926. For those who were “ dropped ” 
for failure are distributed as follows: 


in June the reasons 


Per cent 


Laek Of GREY 66s csscces lari inte acapella 45.4 
Could not adjust self to college enue. sae 
TOO MAGGN OUMIER WORK. 66 vin 6 kid 0 bees setae 14.0 
Too much social life... 6.60600 sails apace 8.8 
tine oni cit en wake eee eee 8.2 
I, IO oko 4 kon ksh awvasaennda oa 
PES TY: wedennnsesieereeeseeeneatans 2.5 
Cimentitaatory ROMMNE occ cdc es eeedwcxneees pH | 
EE sivewewdewecewensseson been eens 8 
I as ors ene tlie ee cae 3 


This tabulation is not, however, in the writer’s opinion, as 
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reliable as might be desired on account of the meagerness of 
the reports upon which it is based. 

The foregoing figures indicate the tremendous educational 
waste which is taking place in these few institutions and 
doubtless represent fairly well the general situation. We must 
admit, of course, and the tabulations show conclusively, that 
a considerable per cent of freshman failures results from the 
admission of applicants who lacked the mental capacity neces- 
sary for satisfactory college work. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that even the students who have failed have, in 
most cases, gained something from their college experience, 
brief though it may have been. 

The following reasons for failures are taken from the re- 
sponses of various registrars and deans: 


1. Inability to change from the attitude in high school to 
the necessarily stricter application to business required in 
college. 

2. Too many activities. 

3. “Students have not been taught in preparatory school 
to work independently as they must do after entering college. 
The freshmen have not been taught to manage themselves and 
do not know how to use their new liberty. They waste their 
time either by their poor methods of study or by doing out- 
side things.” 

4, Carelessness in attendance and work. 

5. “Inability to persist in study is by all odds the chief 
cause of failure among these students. Individual inquiry 
among hundreds of cases of students who were eliminated 
reveals very few who consistently did a decent day’s work 
at their books. In other words, we have practically no stu- 
dents being eliminated who are doing a day’s work that com- 
pares favorably with the amount of work done by the average 
man who is successfully holding any job. It is perhaps an 
indictment of our standards but it is nevertheless true that 
practically all the students entering our institution could 
make a very creditable record if they did a day’s work.” 
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6 “The freshmen who drop out because of academic de- 
ficiencies are more likely to be those who have not developed 
habits of self-reliance and responsible direction instead of 
those who are inadequately prepared.” 

7. One of the best comments was contained in a folder 
issued by the Dean of the College of Liberal Arts of Boston 
University: “ When a student enters college, one important 
question . . . is put to him straight and plain by the whole 
situation he is entering: ‘ Are you ready to manage yourself? ’ 
. . . Consider for a moment the advantage a freshman enjoys 
if he has learned what actual self-management can do for him. 
He does not drift into college as the next place. He knows 
what he is about, where he is, and how, and why. And the 
reasons for his being in college are not his parents’, nor a 
school system’s, but his. His college course is his own enter- 
prise. He has another advantage. For soon he comes to 
distinguish what is external in college from what is essential. 

“Tt is not hard for a self-managing student to put his 
college work on a rather formal basis of working time. He 
can see that as some fellows go into the mills to work with 
a schedule of so or so many hours a week, and as other 
fellows go into banking offices with such and such hours and 
such and such demands for overtime at month-ends, so he 
can go into college as if he were taking a man’s job with 
definite requirements of time and performance. If he can 
manage himself in this game of being at once his own em- 
ployer and his own employee, nobody need worry whether he 
will keep his collegiate footing. With a forty-eight hour 
working week, his safety is almost absolute. 

“What is the practical bearing of this brief analysis? 
Nothing else than this: That since most of the causes com- 
monly assigned for failures in college are themselves but 
effects of the student’s inability or unwillingness to manage 
himself as a business executive would manage his depart- 
ment, then in our homes, in our secondary schools, in our 
‘freshman weeks’ and throughout the academic year, we 
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must all do our best to present self-management as the first 
and foremost qualification for success in college.” 

Although we are interested in the facts as to the losses 
that are taking place, and the reasons therefor, it seems that 
we should be more concerned with methods of preventing 
freshman failures. 

Each registrar cooperating in the study was asked to re- 
port on the details of any plans that are being used in an 
attempt to reduce freshman fatalities. Letters were also 
written to sixty other members of the Association asking for 
the same kind of information. These replies have been sum- 
marized and should give a fairly complete outline of the 
various devices now being used. 


Selective Admissions: Colleges and universities that are 
free to operate under the selective admission plan and limit 
their admissions can reduce the probability of failures by 
thorough preliminary investigation of applicants and accept- 
ance of only those who should be able to do satisfactory work. 


Freshman Week: One of the most important developments 
in recent years in assisting new students is the freshman 
orientation period usually referred to as Freshman Week. 
Such a series of lectures, placement tests, etc., seems to be 
meeting with marked success wherever tried. The impor- 
tance of carefully prepared plans which will help new stu- 
dents to make the best possible beginning in their college 
courses cannot be over-emphasized. 


Sectioning According to Abtlity: We need only mention 
the value, both to the student and from the standpoint of 
better instruction, of using placement tests in certain first- 
year subjects, such as English, Mathematics, etc., as a means 
of sectioning such students according to ability. 


Scholarship Reports: At least once a term or semester al- 
most all institutions require that the faculty send to the 
registrar or the dean the names of all students whose work 
is unsatisfactory. Some institutions require quarterly reports 
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and a few require weekly reports of poor work. If a student 
is reported below passing in more than one subject or in 
more than five hours, he must see his dean or advisor who 
will endeavor to find out the reason for the low record and 
try to apply a remedy by spurring him on to greater efforts 
by lightening his study program, by correcting housing con- 
ditions or by any one of many methods that may apply in 
a given case. 

Advisers: The adviser system has real possibilities but is 
effective only in case the faculty members who act as advisers 
have a real interest in freshman problems and take their 
advisory duties seriously. The plan seems to be most helpful 
when the advisers have some part in the registration pro- 
cedure or when the student is required to make immediate 
and rather frequent contact with his adviser. In order that 
the individual student may receive a proper amount of help, 
advisers should have not more than 15 to 20 advisees. Several 
registrars mentioned the importance of occasional conferences 
of all advisers for the discussion of freshman problems. 


Health Examinations and Mental Hygiene: Now-a-days an 
increasing amount of attention is being given to health 
examinations. Students who are not up to par physically 
should have their study programs reduced to the load that 
they should be able to carry satisfactorily. Such examina- 
tions should be made early in the term so that the freshman 
will not be handicapped by struggling along with a serious 
over-load for several weeks. , 

Some institutions are referring unusual mental cases to 
specialists in mental hygiene who often succeed in helping 
students to orient themselves in their attitudes toward their 
fellows and toward life. Some are giving courses for fresh- 
men on the psychology of mental adjustment. 

Miscellaneous: In addition to the usual certificate of 
grades, some institutions are asking high school principals 
for personal information for the use of advisers. The in- 
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formation sheet covers high school activities, character traits, 
physical and health handicaps, home background and should 
be of real assistance to the advisers in deciding the best 
method of dealing with each specific case. 

The following is quoted from one reply, “ We do not ordi- 
narily drop freshmen during the semester if it is felt that they 
have taken their work seriously and are really trying to suc- 
ceed.” This statement seems to voice the common feeling in 
regard to new students. If a freshman has the proper attitude 
toward his work, most institutions do not feel justified in 
dropping him the first time he falls a little below the stan- 
dard required of more experienced students. Often a period 
of probation under strict supervision with a lightened pro- 
gram helps the failing freshman to make a better start the 
second term and results in a satisfactory record. 

One college official made the following statement: “ Our 
facilities are very limited and the enrollment is larger than 
we can possibly handle. We are therefore making no efforts 
to decrease the mortality.” If the facilities of any institution 
are so limited that it cannot possibly take care of all the 
students who come to its doors, it should turn them away at 
the outset instead of causing them to waste from a quarter 
to a school year of valuable time, to say nothing of the effect 
on the students’ morale. 


Summary 


In conclusion, it is evident (1) that the number of fresh- 
man failures is needlessly large, (2) that the causes for such 
failures, although various, can and should be determined in 
the case of any individual institution, and (3) that the most 
effective preventive measures should be applied. When an 
institution accepts a student, it thereby assumes the responsi- 
bility for giving him at least a reasonable opportunity to 
sueceed in his chosen course of study. Institutions that 
accept more students than they can supervise and instruct 
satisfactorily are receiving them and their money under false 
pretenses. 
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President West: Dr. Mitchell, Registrar of Stanford Uni- 
versity will now present certain resolutions as to the Adminis- 
tration of the English requirement for Extra-Immigration 
Quota Applicants, and will discuss the situation, as it was 
discussed at Stanford last winter. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE ENGLISH REQUIRE- 
MENT FOR EXTRA-IMMIGRATION QUOTA 
APPLICANTS 


JOHN PEARCE MITCHELL 


Stanford University 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I have two problems which I will 
present here informally for your consideration. They are 
two entirely distinct problems which relate to the foreign 
students. 

The first one, and the simplest one, is the local situation, 
and concerns students from the Philippine Islands. It be- 
came especially acute in the Northwest at the University of 
Washington, where a large number of Philippine students 
applied for admission to the University of Washington, after 
migrating to this country. Their subsequent unsuccessful 
record was found to be due in a large measure to a lack of 
sufficient knowledge of the English language. This situation 
was taken up rather actively by Mr. Stevens, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, who approached the Philippine au- 
thorities with the request that they should try to formulate 
some plan to take care of this situation in the Philippines 
before these men come to the United States. 

The situation there is somewhat confused. They seem to 
have a great variety of different classes of schools, some with 
native teachers, some with American teachers, and some 
public and some private, and it is rather difficult for the 
American to understand,—almost as complicated as the 
Chinese and Japanese situation. The long and short of it 
was that Mr. Gilmore, the authority in the Philippines on 
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this subject, who was approached by Mr. Stevens, intimated 
that they would be willing to organize a commission or 
board in the Philippines to examine foreign students in- 
tending to come to this country, provided they received sup- 
port and encouragement from the American institutions. 
The Philippine authorities want something broader and 
more general than the requirements of a single university. 
The special requirements were such that a large number 
were forced into local high schools instead of entering the 
University of Washington. 

At a meeting of the Pacific Coast Registrars last Novem- 
ber at the University of California, at Berkeley, this matter 
was discussed at considerable length, and the Association 
adopted the following resolution: 


“The Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars 
desires to approve the establishment of an Examining and 
Accrediting Board in the Philippines, and to assure Vice- 
Governor Gilmore that the members of this Association will 
regard it as a duty and a privilege to co-operate with such 
a Board in every possible way, and to extend to the holders 
of its certificates such opportunities and privileges as the 
rules of the several institutions represented in this Associa- 
tion permit. It is the recommendation of this Association 
that candidates for admission to American colleges and uni- 
versities not presenting certificates from this Board should 
be held for the regular entrance examination required by 
each institution.” 


You will see there is nothing committal in any way. It does 
not bind any institution to do anything they would not do 
otherwise, but offers real encouragement to the local authori- 
ties to work out some kind of a logical accrediting organiza- 
tion, which can only result in assistance to those of us who 
have to deal with this particular problem. 

I shall now present this resolution here in the hope that 
by reference to the Committee of this Group it might be 
considered as possible that this Association adopt this or a 

4 
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similar resolution, and in that way lend its moral support 
to this attempt. With your permission I will refer it to 
the Secretary for consideration by the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 

Now the other problem deals not so much with the Oriental 
students as with foreign students in general. It was brought 
to a head at this meeting in San Francisco—in Berkeley I 
mean—hby a very able paper by Professor Kuno of the Uni- 
versity of California. Professor Kuno is Assistant Professor 
of Oriental Languages at the University of California, and 
has made a very careful study of the educational institutions 
in China and Japan. He is, naturally, our local western 
authority. His suggestion was the desirability of requiring 
Orientals to show their ability to understand a reasonable 
amount of English before attempting university work. That 
was one angle of it. An entirely distinct angle to the ques- 
tion was brought up by a letter from the Department of 
Labor of the United States concerning extra quota immi- 
gration. The Commissioner writes in substance as follows: 

“The experience of the Bureau in the past two and a half years 
is that many non-quota immigration students gain admission to 
the United States totally unfitted because of insufficient knowledge 
of the English language to at once enter the schools, to which they 
are destined, and to which they have gained admission. Therefore, 
it is being considered advisable to request the Department of State 
to request Consular officers that greater care should be exercised 
in the issuance of such passports, and where the school has omitted 
to state the amount of English required by the student and the 
prospective student, that issuance of such be withheld until it can 
be definitely ascertained whether the school would be able to 
accept the non-English speaking student. Therefore it is requested 
that all schools indicate in the certificate of admission the exact 
knowledge of the English language the student must have before 
he can be accepted.” 


That is very simple to write in a letter, but a rather 
impossible regulation to put in a certificate, because it is 
difficult to find out how much English you will require him 
to know. You yourselves would hesitate to admit a man 
from Holland or France or Germany, who is entitled to 
graduate standing if he did not have sufficient knowledge 
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of English. It seems to be necessary in any event to in 
some measure meet the requirements of the Department of 
Labor. 

Now this was approached in various ways. One of the 
suggestions made at the meeting in Berkeley was that the 
College Entrance Examination Board be asked to give ex- 
aminations for this purpose, and the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion communicated with the College Entrance Examination 
Board. I won’t delay you with reading these letters. Mr. 
Fisk replied that there was already an examination available. 
He was speaking then of the Chinese problem, but he did not 
think many of the Chinese could pass the Board Examination 
in English. There is also correspondence here with the French 
organization. Then there has also been some communica- 
tions on record with the American Council on Education, 
dealing with the same subject. These letters are all in the 
possession of Miss Kilbourn, of Mills College, who was to 
present this matter here, but could not come. 

The long and short of it seems to be that the Department 
of Labor requires evidence of sufficient knowledge of the 
English language abroad before the student comes to this 
country, or rather, if the Department of Labor is to make 
such a requirement, it is important to find some way of 
determining that. The suggestion has been made that the 
College Entrance Examination Board might be requested to 
formulate a special examination in English, not so much a 
content examination as an examination to reveal a sufficient 
knowledge of written and spoken English to justify the Con- 
sul’s office in allowing the student to come to this country. 
In that case we would be protected somewhat against the 
arrival of men totally unfitted to carry on the work after 
they had gotten here. Our difficulty is that we shall have 
to commit ourselves in advance, which will result in awkward 
situations. I shall leave it simply for discussion then as to 
whether this plan be adopted. 


President West: This is a matter of considerable import- 
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ance. The specific resolution referred to was adopted by the 
Pacific Coast Conference, and I understand that Dr. Mitchell 
will be glad to turn over the resolution to the Resolutions 
Committee if it seems desirable from the standpoint of this 
assembled body to have the matter referred to that Com- 
mittee for report at the business meeting. The Chair will 
entertain such a motion. 

A motion was made and carried that the resolution, as 
adopted by the Pacific Coast Association, and the whole mat- 
ter as discussed by Dr. Mitchell, be referred to the Resolu- 
tions Committee of this body for report at the business meet- 
ing on Thursday. 

The Daily News Letter published by the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars will be handed you at the 
door as you go out. The name of the editor and principal 
stockholder does not appear. At any rate this announcement 
says you will receive through its columns the latest news of 
the Convention. 

Is there anything else to come before this session? If not, 
in the absence of a motion to that effect, I will declare the 
morning session adjourned, and we will reconvene at 1.30 
o’clock, p. m., in the Sunday School Room across the street. 


(Whereupon at the hour of 11.45 a. m. the morning session 
was adjourned. ) 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 





The afternoon session of the first day of the Convention 
was called to order at 1.30 o’clock p. m. in the Sunday School 
Room of the First Baptist Church at Atlanta by Mr. W. M. 
Hillegeist, University of Maryland, who presided at this 
session of the Convention. 


Mr. Hittecetst: The afternoon session will please come 
to order. 

The program for this afternoon provides that we are to 
be addressed by a representative of the United States Bureau 
of Education, Dr. Frank M. Phillips, Chief of the Division 
of Statistics. In presenting Dr. Phillips, I will state that 
we are not only glad to have him here as a representative of 
the United States Bureau of Education, but we are glad to 
know that he was at one time a registrar, and in combination 
with that service he was head of the Department of Statis- 
tics at the Central College in Iowa. In 1923 he went with 
the United States Bureau of Education as Chief of the Di- 
vision of Statistics. 

Dr. Phillips, we are very happy to have you here this 
afternoon. 


AN APPLICATION OF STATISTICAL METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


FRANK M. PHILLIPS 
Chief, Division of Statistics, Bureau of Education, Washington 


The application of statistical methods has changed materi- - 
ally within the past ten or fifteen years. The old time sta- 
tistician gathered together a mass of figures, scattered them 
in tolerably definite pigeon holes in a contrivance called a 
table, wrote some kind of an inscription or title over them, 
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and sometimes said a few words over the remains, although 
he more often left unsaid all but mere descriptions. His 
work ended with the completion of the table. 

The statistician of today is interested in taking at least a 
second look at data that have been so carefully collected, so 
studiously examined, and concerning which notations are 
made explaining corrections and omissions. The tabulation 
is only the beginning of his work. He desires to analyze the 
figures for measures of central tendencies ; for range of varia- 
tion; for amount of fluctations and causes, including econ- 
omic changes, effect of legislation, movements of population, 
and any other causes that may be isolated; for long time or 
secular trends, cycles, and other seasonal movements; for 
correlations and the attendant net and other relationships ; 
as far as possible to test the reliability of results; and to 
make the neessary computations for such forecasting or pre- 
dicting as seems desirable and dependable. 

Along with this development of the use of statistical 
methods at least three types of statisticians have arisen. 
First, the mathematical statistician who invents the method 
for performing different kinds of statistical work. He is 
not interested in any particular field of investigation, but in 
making tools for other statisticians to use. Next, the sta- 
tistician who is interested more in a particular field of in- 
quiry than he is in the matter of devising statistical methods. 
Given the tools, and an outline of the procedure to follow, 
he computes the necessary statistical coefficients, makes ex- 
planatory charts and diagrams, and discusses the results in 
quite scientific language, oftimes understood only by his 
brother scientist, while other readers react with a sense of 
awe and wonder. 

Between these two, there is a need of another type of 
statistician, who understands perfectly well statistical proce- 
dure, who knows his special field of application, who is able 
to make the necessary computations with ease and accuracy, 
and who, after all the essential processes have been applied, 
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can make a statement of the results in language readily 
understood by the layman, the board of directors who must 
act upon his findings, and even by the old time statistician 
himself. A few of this latter type of statistician exist, who 
possess a discriminating knowledge of available tools; un- 
biased and inquiring minds, open to all fairness; keen ac- 
quaintance with the field of study; and convincing ways of 
telling what the figures show. 

The mechanical work of applying these newer methods is 
not difficult. Most of the processes are those of arithmetic, 
occasionally a little algebra, rarely a bit of higher mathe- 
matics, but chiefly arithmetic. Questions arise frequently 
concerning the value and necessity of methods of curve fit- 
ting, processes of correlations, tests of reliability, forecasting 
equations, and the application of higher mathematics. I 
think I would agree that these methods are valuable and 
necessary, but add a note of warning that each method has 
its limitations that need to be taken into consideration. 
Methods that apply to physical laws and forces do not apply 
with equal merit when human behavior is being studied. 
Measurements are now replaced by observations, and the sta- 
tistician can not set the stage for his experiments, in the 
same sense that the chemist, or physicist, or other exact scien- 
tist does. 

An institution wishes to plan a building program that 
will take care of its student body for ten years in the future. 
Total enrollments, or better still, average enrollments for 
previous years may be used, and trends fitted mathematically 
to these data, and extended forward for a few years. This 
will determine in a definite manner, the most probable num- 
ber of students that may be expected in the near future, 
based upon the experience of the past. The better plan is to 
analyze the figures a little more closely, and study the 
sources from which college students come. High school en- 
rollments should not be overlooked. It is possible to obtain 
the number of high school graduates in most states by years. 
These data may be plotted and treated statistically, and fore- 
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casting done by least square methods, thus giving estimates 
for a few years ahead. Then the percentages of these gradu- 
ates from the various states that patronize the institution in 
question should be studied also, and a figure determined 
from each showing the probable number that may be ex- 
pected from each state, and these results added to determine 
the most probable number of students that may be expected 
to enter the high schools for the next five or ten years. It 
ought to be possible to forecast five years ahead upon the basis 
of twenty years of experience, provided the conditions pre- 
vailing in the past can be depended upon to continue. If you 
can keep five years ahead of the present, that ought to be 
sufficient for most purposes. 

In a certain state the enrollments in public high schools 
from 1895 to 1925 are as indicated in the accompanying 
table and graph. What is the most probable enrollment in 
1930? 1935? 1940? Basing these estimates upon the ex- 
perience of the past 30 years, a best fitting curve is applied 
to the data by least square methods, the necessary computa- 
tions made, and the curve drawn on the chart with the other 
data. The equation takes the form of: 


y = 26,008.6 + 2.160.042 + 116.2622? + 2.383325 
— 0.04839z%, 


wherein y equals the enrollment in any year z after 1910. 
Values have been computed to 1970 when the curve reaches 
its peak. Beyond that year there is no increase. The curve 
fits known data quite well. It shows that the high school 
enrollment should reach approximately 462 thousand in 
1970. Now what are the limitations? The first is that with 
thirty years of experience we ought not forecast farther than 
ten years ahead, and it is safer to limit the estimate to five 
years, that is to 1930. There is no necessity of planning 
for forty-five years ahead in this particular instance. It 
might be advisable also, to check up on the number of 
children of high school age, and make some estimates of the 
increases in the number who possibly may be enrolled in the 
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high schools of that state because of age limitations. Data 
are to be had for several census periods on the number of 
children in that state of ages 15, 16, 17, and 18. These data 
are likewise plotted, computations made, and estimates based 
upon this experience determined for some years ahead. 











Trended 
High Census Per ‘Trended high  Trended = Trended 
2 school 15, 16, cent census school per cent brid 

Year enroll- 17. and census 15. 16, enroll- census times 

ment 18 yrs. enroll- 17, 18 ments enrolled trendiod 

ed 4th order per cent 

1870 70,964 78,618 
1880 109,067 97,011 
1890 116,138 119,549 
1895 8,650 6.92 9,147 
1896 9,799 
1897 10,948 
1898 12,097 
1899 13,246 
1900 14,397 134,134 10.73 145,695 12,355 
1901 14,532 
1902 14,667 
1903 14,803 
1904 16,222 
1905 17,641 11.03 17,701 
1906 19,060 
1907 20,479 
1908 21,898 
1909 23,317 
1910 24,739 188,522 13.12 176,255 26,009 14.38 25.345 
1911 26,609 
1912 28,479 
1913 33,142 
1914 38,099 
1915 44,314 22.38 192,971 39,817 20.22 39,019 
1916 50,030 
1917 50,726 
1918 51,048 
1919 51,379 
1920 55,234 204,653 26.99 210,692 61,143 29.18 61,480 
1921 62,457 
1922 73,469 
1923 81,205 
1924 86,459 
1925 88,194 41.78 229,415 91,458 41.05 ...94,175 
1930 249,141 127,038 54.68 136,230 
1935 269,869 171,010 68.32 184,375 
1940 291,610 220,617 80.17 233,784 
1945 314,355 273,600 89.06 279,965 
1950 338,072 327,082 94.76 320,357 
1955 362,812 377,908 97.84 354,975 
1960 388,555 420,141 99.26 385,680 
1965 415,390 450,226 99.95 415,182 
1970 443,050 461,813 99.99 443,006 
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The best fitting curve for the data regarding census seems 
to come:from the equation: 


y = 132,120 + 13,207.32 + 501.422”, 


when y is the census figure for any year x after 1895, taking 
five years as a unit value for z. The census curve and the 
total high school enrollment curve seem to intersect about 
1955. After 1955 there would exist the absurd condition of 
having more pupils in the high schools than there were chil- 
dren of high school age. Normally there is no necessity for 
forecasting as far ahead as 1955, except that it is desirable 
here to show whether or not absurdities arise from the equa- 
tions used. Since an absurdity does arise, search must be 
made for a type of equation that will keep the enrollments 
within the limitation set by the census data. The equation: 


log (100 — y) = 1.93255 — .02234¢ — .0071962? 
—,001121112° 


where y is the per cent the high school enrollment is of the 
census figure for each year under consideration, and z any 
year after 1910, taking five years as a unit value for z. 
Making use of the percentages computed from this equation, 
a curve is constructed which does not exceed the census figure 
at any point, although it follows the census curve rather 
closely after 1960. Some repeating is done among pupils 
in the high school, which might allow the census figures to 
be exceeded slightly. 

This latter equation indicates that the high school enroll- 
ment in this particular state may be expected to reach 
125,500 by 1930, and perhaps reach 165,800 by 1935. In 
a similar manner, other sources which furnish students may 
be studied and analyzed, totals made from the results, and a 
dependable figure obtained which will tell the institution 
what to expect in the matter of new students in the near 
future. 
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ACTUAL HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 1895-1925. 
AND ESTIMATED ENROLLMENT TO 1935. 
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There is no very good reason why the probability curve 
might not be used as a basis for the distribution of credits 
earned in high schools and colleges. Most of the measures 
that are taken of physical makeup, of growth, of performance 
and of mental traits and accomplishments under a time limit, 
show a well marked central tendency, that is a piling up at 
some significant point along the scale of measures, and then 
fewer and still fewer measures as the distance from that 
central tendency increases. Measures of height and weight 
of a large number of persons of a given common trait, such 
as sex and age, conform very closely to the probability distri- 
bution. So do scores made in mental tests. So do most 
measures of natural phenomena and results of pure chance. 
Price changes and interest rates group themselves about a 
central measure. It seems logical that a distribution of 
semester credits might well be divided in a similar manner. 
The accompanying charts show how this distribution may be 
made upon either a four point or a five point basis. If 
five points are used, not to exceed 5% should be grade A, 
not less than 20% should be given a grade of B, approxi- 
mately one half of the credits should be C, not less than 
20% D, and not to exceed 5% E, which stands for con- 
ditioned or failed. The exact percentages are 3.6%, 23.8%, 
45.2%, 23.8%, and 3.6%. If there are but four grade 
levels, 6.7% should be given A, 43.3% B, 43.3% C, and 
6.7% D. The better plan is to array the list of pupils in 
each class from best to poorest, draw a line which separates 
the failures, and divide the remainder. This scheme of dis- 
tribution is in use in a number of colleges, as shown by 
college catalogs and other printed information. It is highly 
probable that each individual teacher, some with specialized 
groups, and others with all varieties of mental makeup, may 
not be able to divide each group according to any set method 
of scatter. A compilation of a few hundred grades selected 
at random might well show something similar to a normal 
frequency distribution. 
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Methods of showing relationships by processes of corre- 
lation lend themselves readily to use in the analysis of edu- 
cational data. There are many measurable traits that may 
be correlated with success of various kinds, making it pos- 


PROBABILITY DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE CREDITS, 
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sible to predict from known data, the chances of making 
the grade in college work. The prospective student brings 
with him his high school record, and other evidences of his 
ability to do the required work of the college. He may sub- 
mit himself to certain educational tests, mental tests, physical 
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tests, and perhaps other instruments occasionally used to in- 
quire into his adaptability, character, and general alertness, 
and thus make possible a more or less complete inventory of 
his abilities, and his tendency to apply these abilities in the 
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| right direction. Just as a life insurance company may de- 
| mand a rigid physical examination, and perhaps a medical 
examination as well, of its applicants in order to determine 
as accurately as possible the element of risk in accepting new 
policy holders, so an institution of higher learning may secure 
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records of predictive value, and estimate the possibilities of 
success or failure of its prospective students. I do not 
wish to carry this analogy to the extent of excluding pros- 
pective students in the same manner and to the same extent 
as an insurance company does in refusing to accept risks. 
It seems to me that every individual has a right to all the 
education and training that he may find means of obtaining. 
If his records indicate a possibility of failure, he should be 
warned at the outset. Likewise, if his records indicate that 
he is more than likely to reach the heights of success, he 
ought also to be notified of what is expected of him. 

In a recent survey of a city normal school, data were sub- 
mitted for each graduate showing his average high school 
grade, the score made in a Thorndike test at time of enter- 
ing the normal school, and his average normal school score. 
The net correlation between normal school grade and high 
school grade is .640, and between normal school grade and 
Thorndike test is .463. The standard deviation for normal 
school grades is 5.0, for high school grades is 4.7, and for 
Thorndike tests 12.3, the latter scores showing considerable 
scatter. The predictive equation is: 


y = 25.34 + .67 + .145z, 


in which y equals the normal school grade that may be ex- 
pected when z represents the high school grade, and z the 
score made in a Thorndike test. The student who makes 
86 as a high school grade, and 64.5 in a Thorndike test 
may be expected to make 86.3 in his normal school work, 
provided of course that he does not materially change his 
mode of attack after undertaking normal school problems. 
A more refined and more reliable prediction may result by 
making use of more data obtained by giving tests covering 
additional material. 

The discussion has now covered the application of three 
important statistical methods. The application of the prob- 
ability curve involves the use of central tendencies and meas- 
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ures of dispersion. Correlations express a mathematical 
measure of relationship between items related logically, and 


give means of predicting results. Curve fitting processes 
furnish equations that aid us in forecasting future growth 
and development. All have their legitimate place in educa- 
tional research. 

There are statistical methods and mathematical processes 
for taking care of all the various sorts of statistical data 
that may be carefully gathered, including random samplings 
from properly defined groups. There are no statistical 
methods for eradicating mistakes; for eliminating errors in 
taking samples, in recording results, and in supplying omis- 
sions; none for slip-shod work in making computations; nor 
for faulty interpretations of results. Reliability tests will 
reveal probable errors, but they will not eliminate possible 
errors. 

A few days ago I received a pamphlet on Criminal Sta- 
tistics. I think there are plenty of criminal statistics that 
have nothing to do with criminals nor with the crimes they 
commit. Some statisticians seem to think it is possible to 
put a conglomeration of figures through a sort of mathe- 
matical hocus pocus and get results that are absolute in value 
and undeniable. It is this sort of thing that leads many 
people to believe that statistics have no value excepting per- 
haps to be used by the dentist. When he has fitted a new 
set of teeth, if you can’t say ‘statistics, he takes them out 
and files a little more until you can say it. On the other 
hand, many people swallow all statistics without the pro- 
verbial grain of salt. Pat had three children already. When 
the parish priest complimented him upon having three, and 
suggested that larger families were more desirable, Pat said: 
“ Begorrah Father, statistics do show that every fourth child 
born into the world is a Chinaman, and I don’t want to be 
afther bringing up any Chinese.” Somewhere between Pat 
and the dentist, there is a legitimate place for statistics. 
We need to remember that statistics at best are estimates 

5 
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usually based upon a rather small sample drawn at random 
from a tolerably large universe. 

However careful the statistician may be in his selection 
of methods, in his computations, and in his interpretation 
of results, there are certain fundamental principles that need 
to be practiced in gathering the material. Of fundamental 
importance is uniformity of definition. If data are to be 
compared—and that is one object in having statistics-—we 
need to know that they represent exactly the same things. 
A school, for example, is defined in one locality as a single 
room with a teacher and pupils, in another as that part of 
the system included in a single building under the adminis- 
tration of a principal, and in still another so as to include 
the whole school system. A consolidated school in one state 
is a school to which children are transported, and in another 
as a combination of two or more previously existing schools. 
In one state librarians are classified as teachers, and in an- 
other stenographers are so included. No one knows just 
what is meant by enrollment, a term that ought to be so 
well defined that we are all talking about the same thing 
when enrollments are used for obtaining unit costs, and 
other per capita data. In the college field, I believe, uni- 
formity of definition is no better than in other educational 
fields. There ought to be uniformity of definition, uniform- 
ity in making records, uniformity of accounting, and uni- 
formity in making reports. 

If definitions were uniform, and records kept in the same 
way in all institutions, reports could be made without delay, 
and compilations and other studies completed immediately, 
and institutional statistics could then be not only complete 
and accurate, but current as well. The application of statis- 
tical methods to such material will give far more reliable 
results than it will to material that is less complete, and 


less accurate. 


Mr. Hitieceist: Dr. Phillips on behalf of the Associa- 
tion I wish to thank you for coming to Atlanta and presenting 
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your paper. Are there any members who wish to comment 
on Dr. Phillips’ paper? 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. West (University of Minnesota): I would like to ask Dr. 
Phillips if he will say something in connection with the elimination 
of interfering factors, of which I believe he had something to say 
in a recent pamphlet. I am sure that it would be of a great deal 
of interest to these people who are struggling with problems in 
which there are interfering factors which they find it impossible 
to eliminate. 


Dr. Puituires (Washington, D. C.): What, for example? 


Mr. West: In comparing two sets of statistics in which there 
is a variable factor, which is outside of the problem itself, but 
which interferes with the comparison, how does the statistician 
proceed in such cases? 


Dr. Puitiies: I tried to point out in the paper that the statis- 
tician does not have the privilege of setting up his experiment in 
a definite way as does the physician. Human behavior does not 
lend itself entirely to such control. The statistician in our line 
cannot set up his experiment in the same way that an exact scien- 
tist does, for we have to deal with human behavior. Hence, we 
have to deal with something more or less variable. Something may 
be one thing today and a different thing tomorrow and something 
entirely different on the third day. So the statistician has the 
problem of delving into his data, and making several different 
estimates just as I explained in my paper, as for instance, the 
problem of forecasting the future enrollment in those various high 
schools. 

Economie changes take place; new conditions arise. Economic 
changes appear sometimes gradually and sometimes without much 
warning. So we always have before us certain limitations. We 
have before us often unknown and unseen factors, some of which 
can be measured, and some of which cannot be measured, so as to 
tell in advance what to do in a particular instance. 


Mr. West: Of course, I think it is clear that you can eliminate 
some of the interfering factors by using a large number of cases, but 
whether that is the best way or not, I am not sure. An alternative 
method, perhaps, is to carry on a secondary study to measure the 
factor itself. I don’t know which of those two methods referred 
to is the best. I presume, as you say, that has to be determined 
by the problem itself. 


Dr. Puirurps: I know that very careful statisticians are those, 
who “know more and more about less and less.” They get to 
where they hardly dare to make a positive statement about any- 
thing. 


Mr. HittEcetst: Is there anyone who desires to make 
further comment about the paper just given? Is there any- 
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one who desires to ask Dr. Phillips any other questions? 
If not we will proceed to the next paper on the program. 

Mr. E. L. Gillis, of the University of Kentucky, is always 
serving this organization in some good way. A couple of 
years ago Miss Elma Poole gave us a paper under his direc- 
tion, and we are now to be favored by a study of “ Operation 
Costs for the Registrar’s Office” by Miss Maple Moores. 
Miss Moores is a part of Mr. Gillis’ organization in the regis- 
trar’s office of the University of Kentucky. I am sure we 
shall be glad to hear from Miss Moores at this time. 


OPERATION COSTS FOR THE REGISTRAR’S 
OFFICE 


MAPLE MOORES 
University of Kentucky 


(Report of Progress) * 


Perhaps some of you wondered when you received that 
troublesome questionnaire why the study of operation costs 
was being made by me instead of by the head of our depart- 
ment. Mr. Gillis, in explaining to a friend why the ques- 
tionnaire was sent out in my name, told the story of the 
women of Bryant Station. 

In the earliest history of Kentucky Bryant Station was 
surrounded by Indians, and while the people in the fort 
realized that an attack was about to be made, they conducted 
their affairs so as to leave the Indians under the impression 
that their presence was not known. In planning for the 
siege it was discovered that there was no water in the fort. 
The women volunteered to go to the spring, some distance 
away, under the belief that the Indians would not reveal 
their presence by firing on the women. Their venture was 
successful and the people in the fort were saved. Allow me 
to add that a monument has been built at Bryant Station 


*This is an abstract of the detailed statistical report made by 
Miss Moores. 
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to those women. Now I am not asking you for a monument, 
but I am asking that you kindly refrain from shooting. 

In planning for this study we sent out a questionnaire 
to the entire membership of about 400. We received about 
200 replies. 173 attempted to answer most of the questions. 
Some stated that they did not have the time to fill it out, 
others that they did not have the available information. 

We are attempting to gather information sufficient to 
answer the following questions: 


1. What is the ratio of the Registrar’s salary to the in- 
structional budget? 

2. What is the per capita cost of the Registrar’s office? 

3. What is the average number clerks per one thousand 
students ? 

4, The unit cost per function per each one thousand stu- 
dents (Our real problem). 


Before the questionnaire was mailed to the Association it 
was submitted to a number of the leading registrars of the 
country and their suggestions were very valuable. 

In tabulating the result we found that we had overlooked 
in one or two instances to state clearly what was intended, 
and for this reason, some of the information received could 
not be used. In listing the functions commonly performed 
in the registrar’s office, we omitted some highly important 
items. Following are some of the results obtained from this 
preliminary survey: 


1. From twenty-five institutions, having an enrollment of 
more than a thousand, we find that the registrar’s salary 
budget is eight per cent of the salary budget for instruction. 

2. A per capita cost based on the salary budget of the 
registrar’s office is $3.73; based on the total budget it is 
$4.78. 

3. In a study of twenty institutions, we find the average 
dean’s salary is $5,058; the average registrar’s, $4,558; the 
average professor’s salary, $3,968. 
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4. The main purpose of this study is to ascertain the 
cost per function for each one thousand students. If we 
can establish a norm that may be used as a standard for 
determining the registrar’s budget, it will enable both the 
president and the registrar to know what is a reasonable 
amount to set apart for the registrar’s office. 


As an illustration of our purposes: In studying the cost 
per function per each one thousand students, we found that 
the average estimated cost of correspondence with prospec- 
tive students was $544; the evaluation of high school credits 
$104; the determination of advanced standing, $87. An 
average estimate of the cost was made for each function 
listed in the different offices. If there is sufficient interest 
by the members of the Association to furnish the data, we 
should be glad to continue this study for the coming year. 
If seventy-five per cent of the membership of the Association 
will join in the study we will send out another question- 
naire, in the hope that we may establish a fairly accurate 
cost per function for each one thousand students. 


Mr. Hitteceist (Presiding): I think the Association 
recognizes the job Miss Moores has tackled. The Committee 
on Resolutions will be asked to bring in a resolution that the 
study be continued. Quite a lot of information can be col- 
lected and disseminated for use in our institutions. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. MILLER (University of North Dakota): The study, which 
has just been made, is a distinct contribution, and merits our 
appreciation and careful consideration. It contains not only use- 
ful information, but there is in it the power of suggestion. This 
in itself is a tremendous force. It suggests first of all an analysis 
of the functions of the registrar. It suggests further that these 
functions be presented on a cost basis. No registrar can hope to 
do his work effectually until he determines his functions, and 
accounts for his stewardship in terms of operation cost, but there 
is considerable danger lurking in the supposition that operation 
costs measure actual performance. Costs are not an index of 
results, but results determine and justify costs. 

Certainly every registrar is interested in the operation costs of 
his office. This is especially true if he has a limited budget with 
which to do his work. The registrar’s duties are rapidly increasing, 
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but his budget allowance might not be increasing accordingly. 
Personally, I find it difficult to classify and define these ever-grow- 
ing responsibilities. It is easy enough to report to the president 
that the work of the office is rapidly increasing, but it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to draw a sharp line of distinction between old work 
and new work to show what has been added and what has been 
eliminated. 

In institutions where the student enrollment is rapidly increas- 
ing, and where administrative functions are not studied, it is not 
feasible to make exact calculations of the minor details of future 
development. This study of the operation costs of the registrar’s 
office differentiates functions in terms of cost per student. Such 
a unit of measurement is easily understood, and can be used for 
comparative purposes. With information such as this we should 
be able to compute our functions, to determine our future needs, 
and to administer our work with a sure knowledge of facts and 
with the desired efficiency. 


Mr. Fritey (Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas): I 
think one of the most interesting developments in our institutional 
organizations in the last few years has been in the registrar’s office, 
and it bears mentioning. That is, that the registrar’s office has 
to a large extent become the administrative pattern in the insti- 
tutional organization. I don’t know whether we all realize that 
or not, but more and more the other offices in the institution are 
coming to the registrar’s office to learn how to assemble figures 
and facts. The registrar in a way has an oversight over the 
affairs of the institution that no dean of a division has, because 
that particular dean is interested in the work of his own division. 

It has been well suggested that one of the first important points 
in this question of the study of operation costs is to determine 
the major functions of the registrar’s office. Of course I know, 
as you do, that every registrar’s office has functions which are 
peculiar to his particular institution, and there are as many 
different types of functions as there are different institutions. I 
think, though, that there can be an agreement as to what are the 
major functions of the registrar’s office, and they certainly should 
be the ones to be studied carefully with the idea of either increas- 
ing or decreasing the costs of these particular functions, as the 
case may require. 

The suggestion of an increase or decrease in the costs is well 
brought before us by the rather wide stretch in the per capita 
cost of the registrar’s offices. If you will refer again to that 
very excellent summary of the facts, you will notice that the per 
capita cost of salaries in the registrar’s office ranges from 76 cents 
to $18.06. The total budget of the registrar’s office per capita 
ranges from $1.15 to $23.10. Either somebody is spending too 
much or the other fellow is not spending enough. The number 
of clerks ranges from .3 of a clerk to 8.7 clerks. Then again in 
the estimates of the costs of various functions, the cost of corres- 
pondence per 500 students ranges anywhere from $900.00 to $1430.00. 
I am wondering if that last estimate uses embossed paper. Official 
recording of the grades ranges from $18.00 to 1188.00. They must 
mean engrossing the latter. As to statistics, which ought to be 
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one of the main functions, some get by with spending $10.00 per 
500 students and others as much as $418. 

Now you may not know exactly where to start on this question 
of determining your functions. You might make a suggestion, 
which probably some of you are already doing; that is, you make 
a report to your president every year, dealing with the great 
burdens that are those of the registrar, and the things you have 
to do. If you really put down everything you did in one list and 
submitted it to the president, I don’t know whether he would 
survive the shock, but it is amazing, when you once put down all 
these various things you do, to see what a tremendously long list 
you have. If you did this, the president would have probably 
greater consideration of your needs is suggesting an increased 
budget. Mr. Gillis gave me that idea. 

There is another thing, that might be considered in this con- 
nection. It helps us to discover the unimportant jobs. I think 
all of us once in a while are guilty of doing a number of things 
not exactly as important as we think they are, and we can by 
a careful system of budgeting learn to reduce to a mimimum 
things that are not important, and spend the money for things 
that do count, 

May I suggest two books to you? I expect many of you are 
familiar with them. One of them is the detailed analysis of the 
duties of the registrar in the State Teachers’ Colleges made by 
Dr. O’Rear, in which some 500 or more duties are listed as belong- 
ing to the registrar. It at least gives us a starting point in 
determining what are important duties and what are not. Then 
following that I believe a study of the very excellent book by 
Elliott and Stephens on Unit Costs of Higher Education will give 
us a starting point towards that very great problem of determin- 
ing the costs of the various functions of the registrar. I merely 
suggest these two books as starting points in this study. 

I want to emphasize the great importance of this study to the 
registrars. Miss Moores has started something well worth while. 
It is going to take a long time to get anything actual out of it, 
but it is going to be well worth the trouble, and in her behalf I 
ask your co-operation in the event you get another questionnaire, 
and don’t be modest about giving your salary. If it is too low, 
it will help to bring it up. If it is too high, it will help to bring 
it down. We all appreciate it, and I am sure it will form. a 
valuable contribution to the research going on in this Association. 


Mr. DEMpsTER (Johns Hopkins University): Mr. West has asked 
me to speak for the Committee on Educational Research. During 
the past year we have been attempting to secure agreement on a defi- 
nition of a student. You will notice in this repert that the term 
per capita cost has been used; it is this term that causes so much 
confusion. Per capita, or per student, if you wish, almost invari- 
ably forms the basic unit in measuring cost of institutional opera- 
tion. Therein lies all our trouble. We are not agreed on an exact 
working definition of a student, and yet we insist upon comparing 
institutional operations with a variable as a basic unit. The results 
which have been calculated will have little significance, which is 
indicated by the rather absurd ranges in costs, until the various 
institutions concerned agree on a definition of a student. 
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A few minutes of reflection will show that it is not good statis- 
tical procedure to consider a part time student on the same basis 
as a full time student. If all of our institutions of higher edu- 
cation were of the identical student complexion, the problem would 
not exist; but since there is such obvious lack of conformity I 
fail see how much progress can be made in statistical analysis in 
which the student is regarded as the basic unit of comparison 
until we know what constitutes a student. 

Your Committee on Educational Research is planning to continue 
its efforts to arrive at a workable definition. 


Dr. Reep (University of Georgia): Apropos to the remarks of 
the gentleman who has just taken his seat, I will state that I am 
also Treasurer of the University of Georgia as well as Registrar. 
1 would like for Miss Moores, who has given us an admirable paper, 
to give us some light on this subject, that is as to what should 
be taken into the dividend and what should be taken into the 
divisor. In other words under income what is maintenance and 
what is not maintenance? What should go into the income on 
one side, and what should be considered as a student to constitute 
a part of the divisor along the line suggested by Mr. Friley? What 
should go into the number of students? You take the short-time 
students, the extension students, the regular students, and the 
graduate students—it’s a nightmare to me to get up a per capita 
cost sheet considering the students of the University of Georgia. 
I have to guess very largely at what to put in the dividend and 
what to put in the divisor. 


Mr. Compton (College of Wooster): If we can arrive at some- 
thing definite here that is accurate as to the duties of the registrar, 
I am sure it would be of great value. I call attention to the fact 
that registrars are often on committees that take a great deal of 
time on work that might not be a necessary function of the regis- 
trar’s office. I serve on a number of committees, that take a large 
amount of my time. That all goes into the per capita cost I suppose, 
but it does not mean very much as to the actual cost of administer- 
ing the student’s work. 

Another suggestion I would like to make is this: When the 
committee sends out a questionnaire, I wish it would send a dupli- 
cate copy. I like to keep a record of all information furnished by 
my office. The duplicate copy can serve as a working sheet as 
well as the file sheet. 


Miss Prosst (Goucher College): I heartily endorse Mr. Comp- 
ton’s request. It is a rule. in my office that no statistical informa 
tion is furnished that we do not keep a copy of for our permanent 
files. I left my office last week with the urgent request on the 
part of my assistants that I ask this Association to always send 
two copies of questionnaires because sometimes it takes them 
longer to typewrite the questionnaire itself than to fill in the 
information sought. 


Mr. Gitxuis (University of Kentucky): I would like to know 
something of the interest of this Association in this project; may 
I ask how many would like to have Miss Moores continue her 
study. The response appears to be general. The project will be 
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continued. We understand, however, that in requesting Miss Moores 
to continue her efforts you are all willing to assist and not stand 
by and see some one else do it. 

I was very much interested in the question of sending duplicate 
copies. I could give you one other reason for that request, and 
that is, if you have to answer a question again, you can give the 
same answer that you gave before. (Laughter). 

There has been some difference of opinion in regard to the method 
of obtaining this information. Possibly it would be a good plan to 
return the questionnaire to the various members for an estimate of 
the amount of time required by each of the various duties of the 
registrar. This can be done within the next month and later on, 
possibly next December, the replies can be returned to you for a 
statement of the amount of time devoted to the various duties as 
revealed by your office records. Take a week or two or three at 
different intervals in the year, and let’s arrive at some measure 
of the different functions of our office. 

My president might be anxious to know what this function and 
that function costs and, while in a general way I could tell him 
about my own office, how much better it would be if I could say 
that a study has been made by the Registrars’ Association and 
cite the results. You would be able, then, to approximate what 
any office would cost, and it would be very helpful to some of us 
at least in getting the necessary help. I think most presidents 
are willing to support an office if they think there is some standard 
by which they can justify and judge the amount of money to be 
put into that office. 


Mr. HILuteceist (Presiding): It seems to be the sense of 
the attending membership that the project be continued. 
Mr. Grant will bring before the organization at the business 
session a resolution that the committee be continued. 

We shall pass on to the next subject, “ Study of the College 
Catalog.” This paper will be presented by Mr. Alan Bright, 
Registrar, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Mr. Brigut (Carnegie Institute of Technology): Mr. 
Chairman, in this very brief paper of mine I shall not 
attempt to cover this very large subject of the college catalog. 
It is a very difficult to speak of the catalog in a sense with- 
out involving the question of publicity, and that, you will 
recall, was very completely covered by Mr. Cravens just a 
few years ago. 
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A STUDY OF THE COLLEGE CATALOG 


ALAN BRIGHT 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


The assembling of a few thoughts concerning the improve- 
ment of the official publications of our colleges and universi- 
ties may be of interest to registrars. Registrars not only 
have an important part in the preparation and distribution 
of catalogs but are, as administrative officers, deeply con- 
cerned with the catalog as an authentic record of the work 
of the college. They are also particularly concerned with the 
facility with which catalogs may be used in evaluating cre- 
dentials of students who transfer from one institution to 
another. 

Any one attempting to study a considerable number of 
catalogs and to compare the work in certain branches as it 
is given in the various institutions, will not regard his work 
as satisfactory. The scope of the work offered, the manner 
of presentation, and the details given as to purpose and aim 
of courses, are treated in so individual a style that entire 
satisfaction can not be secured in any comparison from 
printed statements. If experienced readers of catalogs are 
not able to secure information sought because of the intricate 
method of presentation, the young boy or girl who is a pros- 
pective student, or even the parents of such students, can 
hardly be expected to interpret intelligently such statements. 
Statements should be printed for the purpose of giving to 
the persons seeking the information facts they wish to know 
rather than for the purpose of attracting students in a com- 
petitive sense. 

It seems as though more clearness might be introduced 
without depriving the different institutions of the right and 
privilege of retaining their own individual style and of print- 
ing according to local custom. Perhaps this result might be 
accomplished by greater uniformity in the sequence and man- 
ner of presentation of the information commonly given in 
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catalogs and by the desirable omission of some details which 
do not concern the public at large. There are some lessons 
that we may take from the trade catalog. It may be helpful 
to think of presenting the programs of our institutions as 
educational plants somewhat as a sales catalog presents the 
work of the manufacturing establishments; that is, in the 
logical sequence from the simple to the complex; from the 
general to the highly specialized. 

Various authorities agree that the catalog may properly 
contain : 

(a) The history and resources of the institution, the en- 
vironment, a list of the faculty including an outline of aca- 
demic training, requirements for admission and graduation, 
terms, expenses, ete.—presented briefly and with but little 
description, for description is advertisement. This part of 
the catalog comprises the general information section, and 
its purpose should be to acquaint the general public with the 
institution and its work. 

(b) A clear statement of the arrangement of departments, 
curricula, and the separate courses of study, prerequisites, etc. 
The purpose of this second part should be to give to the 
prospective student a truthful and accurate picture of what 
he may expect. 

What is needed is not so much standardization in pre- 
sentation of catalog material as more complete statements 
of the courses themselves, possibly at the expense of some 
of the perhaps too elaborate descriptive material concerning 
the institution as a whole. 

The practice of publishing a complete list of registered 
students has been abandoned in many of the larger institu- 
tions. The problem of publishing student lists as a part of 
the catalog was simple enough in the early period of the 
college. Now registrations continue throughout the year, in 
many colleges with the result that a catalog published in 
advance is never complete so far as the student roster is 
concerned. Since the catalog should set forth the various 
matters of interest to prospective students, it should be issued 
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at a date so early in the college year that a complete list of 
students can not be included. Of the two points, the early 
publication of the catalog or the including in the catalog of 
a complete list of students, the former is the more important. 
The catalog is, therefore, useless as a device to preserve a 
record of the roster for that year. Would it not be more 
satisfactory to omit the student roster from the catalog and 
publish the registration lists at a more opportune time in 
a separate publication or to depend upon a modern file in 
the general information office? 

The practice among college students of pursuing the early 
part of their college work at a nearby institution where liv- 
ing expenses are at a minimum and then completing the 
work at a larger institution is on the increase. The pro- 
fessional colleges, in particular, are receiving an increasing 
proportion of their entering students in the upper years from 
other colleges. This development makes it advisable for us 
to review our catalogs and to improve that part of the publi- 
cation that deals with curricula and course description so that 
college officers may readily reach an understanding concern- 
ing working that is presented for evaluation by entermg 
students. 

In recent years a definite feeling has developed that the 
college catalog is something more than an announcement or 
a mere statement of policy—that it is a contract. A young 
high school graduate who invests all he has and borrows 
more to travel long distances to the college of his selection 
has a right to believe that everything the catalog tells him is 
dependable. When catalog changes are made in view of the 
alterations in the college program, when requirements for 
entrance and graduation are revised, and fees and living ex- 
penses are advanced, it is often the case that such revisions 
must be made promptly and an allowance of a period of 
years is not feasible. In announcing changes, however, that 
affect a student’s responsibilities and his outlay as to time 
or money, college officers should carefully consider the rights 
of the students in the light of the contract he made in his 
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own mind when he accepted the catalog statements as of the 
year of his entrance and began his program. 

During recent years tuition fees have been advanced in 
many institutions. These increases are often imperative and 
must be made effective as soon as possible to meet obligations 
over which the institution may have no control. It does 
seem, however, that those who entered college with a definite 
understanding as to their, financial obligations should, if pos- 
sible, be protected. 

And now, a practical aspect of the catalog problem that 
concerns registrars is the distribution. In all probability 
there are thousands of requests for publications that are made 
with no serious intent. Although catalogs given to such per- 
sons in a large measure represent a loss, no method of elimi- 
nating this loss suggests itself. A charge for the publication 
may operate satisfactorily in some institutions but, in gen- 
eral, is not regarded as advisable by the various institutions. 
The practice that partially solves this question is the publi- 
cation of the catalog in several parts and the sending to 
those making inquiry the section of the catalog that relates 
to the work the prospective student wants. This saving is 
partially offset by the added expense of repeating the general 
information in each bulletin. 

There are approximately 1200 institutions in North Am- 
erica publishing an annual catalog and other official publi- 
cations. The distribution of these millions of catalogs annu- 
ally presents a large task for the United States Post Office 
Department. Colleges do not expect the mailing of their 
bulletins to be unprofitable business for that department. 
The amount of business is so great, however, that some 
special provision might be made in the postal regulations 
that would provide more specifically for college publication. 
Any one reading the regulations will reach the conclusion 
that those who drafted the regulations had in mind the kind 
of publications represented by our regular weekly and mon- 
thly magazines that are published for profit. College catalogs 
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are not published with profit making motives and differ wide- 
ly from the commercial magazines which publish each issue 
and distribute it in one mailing. 

The edition of the catalog is often exhausted and a reprint 
is necessary. The postal guide states that unbound reprints 
are treated as books and must be prepaid as third class 
matter. It is unfortunate that all official publications of a 
recognized institution are not acceptable under the second 
class mailing privilege regulations, regardless of the arrange- 
ment of the cover pages so long as the material included in 
the publication is the kind of material a college may right- 
fully print and so long as the printed matter conforms to 
the regular postal regulations. The subject of mailing cata- 
logs may be of sufficient importance to justify a study by a 
committee of the Asssociation. If the real purpose of college 
publications and college announcements and the difficulties 
encountered were carefully presented to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, perhaps the department might be persuaded to make 
provision for the colleges and universities that would be 
mutually satisfactory. 

The task of the college officer who undertakes the prepara- 
tion of the catalog is not an easy one. He has many con- 
ditions to meet—tradition and local custom must often be 
his guide. ‘Yet too often are catalog editors unduly influ- 
enced by local tradition practices. There is scarcely a catalog 
that could not be improved as to arrangement and style, and 
this can be accomplished with little or no added cost. The 
great bulk of catalogs are used but temporarily and, there- 
fore, expensive stock and binding are not advisable. The 
publication “The American College Catalog” by Major 
Harry Parker Ward contains many suggestion as to how 
some of the elements of fine printing may be incorporated 
in the college catalog. After reading this book one is con- 
vinced that American colleges and universities should aban- 
don the almanac type of publication in favor of something 
that is more interesting. This may surely be accomplished 
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not so much by improving what is said as by altering the 
method of presentation. 


Mr. Hiuueceist (Presiding): This subject is open for 


discussion. 
DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Dempster (Johns Hopkins University): I am very much 
interested in the subject of university catalog publications. Through 
the medium of its catalog a university or a college advertises its 
courses and in a measure attempts to indicate to the public the 
scope of its activities. The success or failure of such a method 
depends upon the organization of the material and in particular 
its availibility. Mr. Bright has discussed the importance of these 
two points at some length in his paper, paying particular attention 
to the registrar’s interest in such matters. As registrars we are 
not particularly interested in the artistic qualities of a catalog, 
the style of type used; we are interested in the information that 
it contains and the availability of it through the index. Require- 
ments for admission, announcement of courses, regulations in 
regard to advanced standing, and requirements for degrees are a 
few of the many questions which vitally concern the work of the 
registrar. How annoying it is to be unable to find the source of 
the information because of a poorly organized index. Some months 
ago I had the task of consulting approximately one hundred cata- 
logs in connection with our study on degrees conferred during 1925- 
26. In some instances I was unable to determine what the insti- 
tutions meant by degrees and certificates, as the statements concern- 
ing them were not clear. If a certificate is to be dignified by 
including it under the heading of degrees, why call it a certificate? 

I also noticed that some institutions do not list departmental 
offerings alphabetically and use numbering systems that are very 
confusing. An advanced course opened to undergraduates may have 
one number in the graduate catalog and several more in the various 
undergraduate catalogs, yet it is the same course. I think that 
you will agree with me that it is a problem worth investigating. 
If it is in order, Mr. President, I suggest that Mr. Bright to be 
requested to continue his activities in this field and that the Asso- 
ciation continue its efforts to eliminate confusing practices, 


Mr. Compton (College of Wooster): I am glad that Mr. Demp- 
ster spoke of the value of an index and the need of listing depart- 
mental announcements alphabetically. It is a waste of time to 
have to look in the index and hunt a page, and after you find 
where biology ought to be, find French. We ought not to have to 
look three times for anything in a catalog. If we put these branches 
under numbers, then, when we have the departments arranged 
alphabetically, the numbers will give us the rest. 


Mr. Downer (Western Reserve University): I was about to ask 
when the catalog ought to be published? The institution with 
which I am associated issued the catalog in December, and we 
found the catalog to be given the prospective student considering 
college entrance the following spring was somewhat obsolete. We 
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came then to the publication of the catalog in May, and still 
we had some difficulty, in that part of the material that goes into 
that catalog pertains to the coming year, whereas much of the 
other material is descriptive of the year about to close. I would 
appreciate knowing something of the practice of this group in the 
publication of catalogs of the universities they represent. 


Mr. Hillegeist (Presiding): Mr. Bright, did Mr. Cravens in his 
his presentation of two or three years back refer to this matter? 


Mr. Brigut (Carnegie Institute of Technology): I doubt very 
much whether he covers the question of the time when the catalog 
should be published. That question is partially answered by deter- 
mining whether or not your catalog is an announcement of what 
you are going to do, or your record of what you have done. If it 
is an announcement which would be offered the entering group, 
it seems to me it is important that the distribution of that catalog 
begins when the inquiries start to reach the university. In our 
institution that period is between the first of the year and March 
first. We are planning to complete the publication of our catalog 
about January first of each year. The peak may vary in different 
institutions, but if it is an announcement it appears to us that is 
the time to print it. 


Dr. MircHeELL (Stanford University): We have two books, the 
first, announcing the courses, is printed in the spring. That is 
merely a pamphlet. The catalog proper is published in the fall 
and contains a record of what we have done during the past year. 
If you will arrange with your printer to have the type for the 
announcement of courses set up, it can be used with very few 
modifications for the printing of the general catalog. In that way 
the expense is not so great. 


Mr. HorrMANn (Pennsylvania State College): I have a sugges- 
tion to make in regard to the wrapping of the catalog. I find it 
to be a great saving of expense to have the purchasing agent get 
bids on catalogs, wrapped and ready to mail. 


Mr. HittEGeIst (Presiding): In regard to the group 
meetings tomorrow the committee is very hopeful that the 
new plan of reporting will be successful. If it is not, the 
executive committee can give serious consideration of the 
subject before the 1928 convention. I hope the membership 
will be agreeable to what the executive committee has sug 
gested for this year. 

The banquet is to be held this evening at 6.45 o’clock. 
You have your tickets. Please be on hand promptly. 

Do not forget to refer to the bulletin and find out what 
we are doing tomorrow. Remember the change of the lun- 
cheon from Thursday to Wednesday. 


6 
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Mr. GiLtis (University of Kentucky): With reference to 
the group meetings tomorrow, I would like to make a state- 
ment in regard to that Open Forum for New Registrars. 
You gentlemen and also you ladies, who are old registrars, 
should be there on account of your greater experience, and 
participate in this Open Forum for new registrars. This is 
intended for the new ones. 

Tomorrow evening we have divided the session into three 
periods. Beginning at 7.10 and running until 7.50 we will 
discuss the Modern Tendencies in the Registrar’s Office. I 
have asked Mr. Friley, and some others to take part in this 
discussion. Mr. Friley will talk for five or six minutes on 
the Importance of a Calendar or a Program of Work for 
the Registrars. There will be a brief period given to the 
question of the Training of the Registrars; then I am going 
to ask Mr. Baker, of the University of Chicago to speak on 
the program for next year; and Mr. Robinson, of the Peabody 
College for Teachers, to make a statement in reference to, 
their program; and also Mr. West, of the University of 
Minnesota, as I understand they are planning their program 
for this summer. 

We would like to get all registrars to realize the importance 
of undergoing certain training for their work. If there are 
others, who are planning to give any program for next sum- 
mer, we shall be glad to have them speak. 

The second period will begin at 8 p.m. I consider this a 
very important period, and I hope all the registrars, both 
new and old in experience, using that word advisedly, will 
hear Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, on “Standards for Accrediting Col- 
leges.” As Chairman of a Committee of the North Central 
Association, he has made a survey of 103 institutions and will 
present some very interesting material. 

At 9.00 we ask the new registrars, if there are any still 
living (laughter), to sit down on the front rows, and we 
will discuss the questions in which they are interested. I 
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want to say to you now, if you have any problems you would 
like information upon, we will talk about them during that 
third period. 

Mr. Hittecetst: Before I am demoted and go back to my 
place in the audience, I want to express my sincere thanks 
to those members who cooperated so effectively with the 
Second Vice-President in the effort to reach the goal of 500 
members. We left Minneapolis last year with a member- 
ship of 384. We enter Atlanta with a membership of 504. 
I want everyone to know that I am mindful of the important 
part you played in extending the membership over 30% this 
year. I want to call attention to the fact also that we are 
25% ahead in attendance here than of any other meeting. 
There were 160 members at Chicago in 1924. Before we 
met this afternoon we had 200 registrations, and the 201st 
person has just signed up. Speaking quantitatively, this 
has been a year of encouraging progress. The quality is 
apparent. 

Are there any other subjects we ought to take up in the 
next few minutes? We are keeping to the program schedule 
thus far. 

If there is nothing else to come before this meeting, we 
stand adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY SESSIONS 


9.30 o’clock A. M. 


For some time it has been the feeling of a number of 
members that too little time has been reserved for informal 
discussion of problems which are not of sufficient general 
interest to be included in the program of the convention. 
In order to meet this situation the Executive Committee 
decided to reserve the second day for group meetings. The 
following four groups were organized: Section A, Represen- 
tatives of Universities; Section B, Representatives of Col- 
leges; Section C, Representatives of Teachers’ Colleges and 
Normal Schools, and Section D, Representatives of Techno- 
logical and Professional Schools. No provision was made 
for stenographic reports; each presiding officer was requested 
to furnish a brief report for inclusion in the proceedings. 
These reports follow: 


SECTION A. REPRESENTATIVES OF UNIVERSITIES 


Dr. J. P. Mitchell, Registrar, Stanford University, Presiding. 


I. Miss Edith D. Cockens, Registrar of Ohio State University, 
read a paper on “ Plans for Pre-registration of Students ” in which 
she described in detail the essential features of the plan in force at 
Ohio State University. 

II. Mr. Dempster, Registrar of Johns Hopkins University, spoke 
on “The Adaptation of the University to the Development of the 
Junior College.” The historic background of the movement was 
described, special emphasis being placed upon the need for articu- 
lation of the various education units composing the so-called 
American system of Education. 

III. “The Consideration to be given to the Aptitude Test in the 
Admission of Freshmen” was the topic for discussion introduced 
by Mr. E. J. Grant, Registrar, Columbia University. 

IV. During the afternoon session Mr. Ira M. Smith, Registrar 
of the University of Michigan, led discussion on “The Adjustment 
of the Advance Standing of the Transfer Student.” The following 
is an outline of Mr. Smith’s remarks: 


Process oF TRANSFERRING CREDITS. 


I. General Background of Information necessary concerning 
Educational Standards of Colleges and Universities. 
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1. Sources of information. 
(a) State Universities. 
(b) Regional accrediting associations. 
(c) American Council on Education. 
(d) Admission officers of large institutions dealing with 

a great number of students from many institutions. 

(e) U. S. Bureau of Education. 
(f) Systems in foreign countries. 

2. Precedents established. 
(a) Information from other institutions (filed in folders). 
(b) Record of credit previously granted (filed on cards). 
(c) Records made by students. 


II. Individual Records. 

1. Minimize routine. 
(a) Simplify procedure. 
(b) Standardize interinstitutional certifications. 
(ec) Co-operate in sending accurate credentials contain- 

ing complete information. 

2. Maximize guidance. 
(a) Obtain information in advance. 
(b) Have information available for advisers. 
(c) Record data from interviews. 


III. Basis for Transferring Credits. 

1. Certificates. 

(a) Diploma. 

(b) Official transcripts. 
2. Examinations. 

(a) Entrance. 

(b) Departmental 

(c) Informal work. 


IV. Method of Adjusting and Recording Credits. 
1. Blanket. 
2. Departmental. 
3. Course (subject). 
4. Course number. 


SECTION B. REPRESENTATIVES OF LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGES AND JUNIOR COLLEGES. 


Miss Carrie Mae Probst, Goucher College, Presiding. 


I. The Registrar’s Place in the Administrative Organization of 
the College. 
Dr. Guy E. Snavely, President, Birmingham-Southern 
College. 
The following is a brief outline of Dr. Snavely’s address. 
The place of the registrar in the administrative scheme is 
still in the process of evolution. The registrar is continually 
receiving more consideration and recognition. In the ideal 
arrangement of relative work and responsibility the president 
is head and the registrar has an independent place with the 
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dean and bursar, coming in direct contact with faculty and 
students. The duties of the registrar include the enrolling of 
all students, old and new; pre-registration in courses; the pass- 
ing upon entrance credits of freshmen and advanced standing 
applicants; correspondence with prospective students; the as- 
signing of students to sections, with sectioning according to 
ability; the responsibility for class lists; the securing of reports 
of grades; the keeping of permanent records; the furnishing 
of transcripts; the making of reports to students and parents 
and preparatory schools; the keeping of absence records. The 
registrar should serve on several committees including the cata- 
logue committee and be responsible for the schedule and assign- 
ment of classrooms. It is also among his duties to report to 
the president a summary of what is going on. 


The discussion that followed Dr. Snavely’s address dealt with 
the following topics. 

Excuses for absence. 

Division of work between dean and registrar. Centralization 
in registrar’s office. 

Students changing courses. 

Effect upon a student’s record of withdrawal without per- 
mission. : 

Time limit for the reporting of grades by instructors. 


II. Effective Methods of Handling the Routine Work of the 
Registrar’s Office. 
Miss Margaret M. Grimshaw, Registrar, Simmons College. 
Miss Jessie McNeill, Registrar, Florida State College for Women. 
Miss Grimshaw, of Simmons College, referred to the great 
interest that is being manifest in the routine work of the regis- 
trar’s office and the development of methods to handle this 
work in the most effective way. She explained in detail the 
way in which the envelope is used at Simmons College at the 
time of registration. Each student is given a large envelope 
which contains all the material and information she needs to 
have at the opening of the session, also cards calling for all 
records that the college offices need to have from the student. 
After taking out her own material and making the records 
called for, the student returns the envelope to those in charge 
of registration. The alphabetizing of the envelopes alpha- 
betizes all the cards they contain. A multiplicity of record 
cards may be put into the envelope and the student does all 
the work in filling out everything that is needed for all the 
various files. Simmons College photographs every student 
that is registered and keeps the picture as a part of the office 
file. 
Miss MeNeill, of Florida State College for Women, described 

the system of recording and excusing class absences that is 
used in the college she represents. 


Til. A general, informal discussion of the addresses that had 
been made and of any topics that the members wished to 
bring up was led by the previous speakers and Mr. C. F. Ross, 
Registrar, Allegheny College; Miss Mary Taylor Moore, Regis- 
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trar, The North Carolina College for Women; Mr. W. M. Black, 
Registrar, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. Some of the 
topics were: 

Assignment of rooms in the residence halls. The extent to 
which the registrar is responsible. When and how assign- 
ments are made. 

Psychological tests. Which ones are used. Time at which 
they are given. Use made of results. 

Student advisers. Who are the advisers. How freshmen are 
assigned. 

Instructor’s grade reports. When called for. Means of get- 
ting them in on time. 


IV. Pre-registration in College Courses for Returning and New 
Students. 
Mr. R. O. Conant, Registrar, Dartmouth College. 
Mr. L. H. Martin, Registrar, Rutgers College. 

Mr. Conant, of Dartmouth College, and Mr. Martin, of Rut- 
gers College, each gave a very clear description of the system 
of pre-registration that has proved satisfactory in his college. 

The limited time allowed for the afternoon session did not per- 
mit of an extended discussion of these addresses. 


SECTION C. REPRESENTATIVES OF TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 
AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. C. P. Steimle, Michigan State Normal College, Presiding. 


I. Student Advisory Systems. 

J. C. Hoekje, Registrar, Western State Normal 
School, Michigan. 

Mr. Hoekje sent out a questionnaire to six hundred and fifty 
educational institutions and one to one thousand five hundred stu- 
(lents in a teachers’ college. The replies are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. (a) Only 38 of 95 Normals have a definitely organized ad- 
visery system of one kind or another. 

(b) Only 31 of 95 registrars of Normals think their system 

is at least fairly satisfactory. 

(c) Only 18 of 95 have “Freshman Week,” though others 

contemplate introducing it. 

(d) But 13 of 95 have any form of a Personnel Department. 

(e) Only 25 of 95 offer any kind of an Orientation Course. 

(f) 51 of 95 allow freshmen to elect work. 

(g) 53 of 95 permit students to choose their curricula with- 

out much advising. 

These facts would appear to suggest that in general the 
problem of advising is not yet properly sensed and that 
the varied efforts at solution still are ineffectual. 

2. The striking features of the Replies of Students concerning 
the inadequacy of their own advisery system are as 
follows: 

(a) “Advisers are prejudiced as to curricula and subjects.” 
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(b) “‘Advisers do not give students enough time.” 

(c) “Advisers are not sufficiently familiar with require- 
ments.” 

(d) “Advisers do not take a personal interest.” 

(e) “Advisers are mechanical clerks.” 

(f) “Advisers are approachabie only on specially designated 
enrollment days (and sometimes only with difficulty 
then.).” 

(g) “Advisers disagree—both as regards requirements of 
various curricula as well as of a given curriculum.” 

(h) “Advisers are shifted too frequently.” 

These statements would appear to suggest that from the 
student’s point of view the faculty advisery system is in- 
adequate and ineffective largely because of the short- 
comings of the advisers themselves. 

3. These then, appear to be safe and sane principles to under- 
lie the administration of a student advisery system in 
any typical four year normal school or teachers college: 

1. Have Hand-Picked faculty advisers—with unusual per- 
sonality, unbelievable patience, unerring judgment, 

unique conscientiousness and uncanny wisdom. 

2. Relieve faculty advisers of part of their teaching and per- 

mit and require them to maintain regular office hours 

throughout the year. (They may meet their advisees 
by appointment.) 

3. Make all schedules of recitation on a year basis. 

4, Assign a student upon entrance to a given faculty ad- 
viser and insist that he be responsible to that indi- 
vidual throughout his period of residence (except for 
very special reasons). 

5. Improve informational literature about the institution so 
that it may be of real concrete aid to the prospective 
student. 

6. Devote part of the “ Freshman Week ” program to advis- 
ing relative to curriculum registration and enrollment 
details as well as to matters of general importance. 

7. Make the work of the Freshman Year completely required. 

8. Have a definite understanding within a given group of 
advisers as to their policies, etc. 

10. Introduce as many personnel activities as a given situ- 
ation wil! permit. 


II. What is the Status of the Work of Registrars in Teachers’ 
Colleges ? 

Mr. J. R. Robinson, Registrar, Peabody College for Teachers. 
The following is a summary of the data gathered by Mr. 
Robinson in regard to the conditions under which registrars of 
teacher training institutions work and the status of the work. 
The number of institutions having registrars is increasing. 
Fifty per cent, of the normal schools an eighty-eight per cent. 
of the teachers colleges now have registrars. In these institu- 
tions about half of the registrars are men and half are women. 
In a normal school the typical registrar does not have a degree. 
In a teachers college he has a bachelor’s degree. In the normal 
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schools and teachers colleges taken together the typical regis- 
trar is a regular member of the faculty with the title of regis- 
trar; he is a member of three committees, is chairman of one 
and has important administrative duties. In one-third of the 
institutions he teaches ten hours a week. In nearly half of 
the institutions he is a member of the registrars’ association. 
He keeps a large number of different records with emphasis on 
the student’s scholastic record. These are for the most part 
individual records. Comparatively few compilations of statis- 
tical data are made. In seven institutions out of every eleven 
these records are kept in a fire-proof vault or in a fire-proof 
building. 

Qualitative Grading of Prospective Student Teachers. 

Miss Jennie M. Tabb, Virginia State Teachers College. 

Miss Tabb described briefly the situation confronting teacher 
training institutions in their attempts to turn out desirable 
teachers, laying particular emphasis upon qualitative grading 
as a means to weed out prospective teachers who prove unde- 
sirable. In conclusion, and in introducing discussion of the 
topic, Miss Tabb raised the following questions: 

“1) Should we or should we not give every high school gradu- 
ate a chance to make good in the profession? 

2) Should we require a higher grade of work from four-year 
students than from two-year students? 

3) If we should do neither of these things, then what should 
we do to enable us to turn out the best possible product 
from our colleges?” 

In the discussion that followed it appears that the following 

standards are accepted generally: 

1) An average of “C” for graduation. 

2) Use of intelligence tests for sectioning of classes. 

3) A superior average, “B” or above, in major subject for 
graduation. 

It appears also that a number of teacher training institu- 
tions are handicapped by state laws requiring all public insti- 
tutions of higher education to accept four-year high school 
graduates. 


What Part Should the Registrar Play in the Making of the 
Curriculum ? 
Mr. F. E. Smith, Registrar, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College. 

In presenting this topic for discussion Mr. Smith prefaced his 
remarks with a description of the three methods of curriculum 
making employed by representative institutions. 

1) In which the president assumes full responsibility. 

2) In which a committee of the teaching members of the 

staff organize the curriculum. 

8) A combination of 1 and 2, in which officers of administra- 
tion and representatives of the teaching staff co-operate 
in determining the curriculum. 

It was the general opinion that the latter plan was more 

preferable. 
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SECTION D. REPRESENTATIVES OF TECHNICAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. H. H. Armsby, Missouri School of Mines, Presiding. 
Mr. T. C. Doolittle, Colorado School ot Mines, Secretary. 


I. Some Recommendations of the Board of Investigation of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education 
that are of Particular Interest to Registrars. 

Dean W. V. Skiles, Georgia School of Technology. 

Dean Skiles placed emphasis upon the necessity of obtaining 
for engineering schools students whose natural endowment, 
interest in engineering, and preparation would make more 
probable their successful completion of a four-year engineering 
course. To this end it was advocated that there be instituted 
methods of educational guidance to students before admission, 
and that there be established selective methods of admission. 


II. The Entering Student. 
Mr. Alan Bright, Registrar, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Mr. Bright described in detail the various means employed 
by registrars in determining a candidate’s fitness for college 
work. The most valuable one is the high school certificate 
which should include in addition to the scholastic credits a 
statement of the principal concerning the personal character- 
isties of the applicant. As Mr. Bright pointed out, the prin- 
cipal’s statement has little significance unless the registrar is 
personally acquainted with the particular high school situation. 
To this end he should visit annually each secondary school 
in his territory and make close personal contacts with the prin- 
cipals. In making these visits he is not the field agent or the 
student getter for the college, nor is he an inspector of high 
schools, for a detailed inspection of high schools is a futile 
thing unless carried on by a highly organized staff of inspec- 
tors. Privately endowed institutions have no right nor do 
they have any desire to make such inspections. The examiner 
must know the kind of schools with which he is dealing. If 
he is able to establish a personal acquaintanceship with the 
principal, to learn something of the problems which concerns 
them, of their viewpoints and their environments, he is in a 
position to make better decisions concerning the entering stu- 
dents. It requires but two or three years for such a plan to 
establish a relationship that results in the high school prin- 
cipal’s being willing to send to the examiner, in addition to 
the scholastic record of applicants, some personal word as to 
their fitness often revealing facts which the high school record 
alone does not show. If the high school principal feels that 
he has a real part in the admission of students and that his 
opinion is earnestly sought and desired he responds with more 
and more assistance resulting in the simplification of the prob- 
lem of the proper selection of material for the college. 
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JII. The Transferred Student. 
Mr. W. H. Washington, Registrar, Clemson Agricultural College. 

Mr. Washington presented the results of a questionnaire 
dealing with students transferred from liberal arts colleges 
and technoogical schools and discussed the problems of forged 
transcripts and evaluating the credentials of transferred stu- 
dents. 

IV. Registration. 
Mr. J. C. MacKinnon, Registrar, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Mr. J. C. MacKinnon of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology gave a description of the forms used at this institution 
and described the procedure necessary for the registration of 
students. A general discussion followed and detail information 
covering the questions brought out were answered by Mr. 
MacKinnon. 

The Meeting adjourned to attend luncheon at the Biltmore 

Hotel. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Meeting convened at 2 p.m. in Room 11 of the Biltmore 

Hotel. 

It was the consensus of opinion that much good is being 
obtained from these group meetings and it was moved and 
seconded that a recommendation be made to the Association 
that they continue in the future. (Motion carried). 

It was moved and seconded that the present officers be re- 
elected for the ensuing year. Motion carried. 


V. Records. 
Mr. B. L. Shi. Registrar, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Mr. Shi presented a list of questions dealing with permanent 
records, personnel records, cost accounting, and statistical train- 
ing for Registrars which were discussed by the members. 


VI. Reports. 

Mr. H. H. Caldwell, Registrar, Georgia School of Technology. 
Mr. Caldwell explained briefly the policy at the Georgia 
School of Technology in making reports to parents of Fresh- 
men and Sophomores. Reports of the deficiencies of the stu- 
dent at the end of six weeks, twelve weeks, and a final report 
at the end of the semester—eighteen weeks are sent to parents. 

The meeting adjourned at 3.00 p.m. 


The following is a list of those attending the section meet- 
ing: 

William S. Hoffman, Pennsylvania State College 

Hugh H. Caldwell, Georgia School of Technology 

Wm. V. Skiles, Georgia School of Technology, Dean 

J. C. MacKinnon, Massacusetts Institute of Technology 

B. L. Shi, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
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Chas. E. Friley, A. & M. College of Texas 

Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

W. H. Washington, Clemson Agricultural College 

Virginia Shanlin, Clemson Agricultural College 

Jean B. Sloan, Clemson Agricultural College 

Ione E. Burden, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 

Melva Chapman, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Mary L. Burke, Rennselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Frances E. MacIntyre, Drexel Institute 

E. B. Owen, North Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering 

A. Riesenberger, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
New Jersey 

Lucy C. Tucker. Rhode Island State College 

T. C. Doolittle, Colorado School of Mines 

H. H. Armsby, Missouri School of Mines 

H. R. Roberts, Norwich University 

Anna J. LeFevre, Bradley Polytechnic Institute 

E. J. Streubel, The Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn 





At 12 m. all sections adjourned to the Biltmore Hotel where a 
complimentary luncheon, offered by Emory University, the Georgia 
Institute of Technology, and Agnes Scott College, was served. Dur- 
ing the course of the luncheon and at the request of the Executive 
Committee, the Committee on Nominations presented the following 
report: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


President: I. M. Smith, University of Michigan 

First Vice-President: R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins University 

Second Vice-President: H. H. Caldwell, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology 

Third Vice-President: Florence I. McGahey, University of 
Nebraska 

Secretary: C. P. Steimle, Michigan State Normal College 

Treasurer: L. Bernice Garritt, Western Reserve University 

Budget Committee: E. J. Mathews, University of Texas; R. M. 
West, University of Minnesota; J. A. Gannett, University 
of Maine. 

Committee: O. B. Trout, Caroline B. Greene, C. A. Friley, 
E. L. Gillis, Alan Bright, Chairman. 


The above report was adopted unanimously, the secretary pro- 
tem casting the ballot. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION 
Eight to ten o’clock. 


REVIEW OF MODERN TENDENCIES IN THE REGISTRAR’S 
OFFICE 


Mr. Ezra L. Gillis, Registrar, University of Kentucky, chairman. 


After a general discussion of the training of the Registrars the 
Chairman asked for a statement in regard to the opportunities 
that were offered for graduate work for registrars. The following 
reports were made: 


Mr. J. R. Robinson, Registrar of Peabody College for Teachers: 


At Peabody, courses designed especially for the training of regis- 
trars have been arranged to run throughout the year. Special 
attention will be given to the registrar of the small college. These 
courses are for graduate students and will carry credit toward a 
master’s degree. The work will consist of a study of selected 
topics bearing on the work of the registrar’s office with laboratory 
work in the office and with assigned problems for term papers and 
individual reports. 

This summer we are planning an Institute for Registrars and 
other college administrators along the same general plan as those 
that have been given at the University of Kentucky and the one 
given at the University of Chicago last summer. The details for 
the week’s Institute have not been worked out but I can announce 
that Mr. Gillis will be present for the entire week. His lectures 
will be the central part of the program. Copies of the program 
will be sent to the members of the Association as soon as they are 
available. 

Mr. Roy W. Bixler, Assistant Examiner of the University of 
Chicago. 

The University of Chicago will offer during the first term of the 
Summer Quarter, 1927, June 20-July 27, a series of courses organ- 
ized particularly to meet the needs of the administrative officers 
of colleges and universities. Two of the courses will be given by 
Chancellor Capen of the University of Buffalo, whose wide acquaint- 
ance with the administration of higher education enables him to 
speak with special authority; two others will be given by Professor 
Floyd Wesley Reeves of the University of Kentucky, who has made 
wide studies during recent years of the administrative problems of 
educational institutions. Laboratory work will be provided in the 
business and educational offices of the University. Arrangements 
will also be made for those who register for courses to attend the 
program of addresses and conferences of the Institute which is 
announced below. 


AN INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


As a fitting conclusion to the work of the term, an Institute for 
administrative officers of institutions of higher education will be 
held July 18-22. All administrative officers of institutions of 
higher education who cannot be present throughout the term are 
invited to attend this Institute without payment of fees. 
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This Institute was conducted for the first time last summer and 
was well attended by administrative officers representing a con- 
siderable number of higher institutions. 

The program for the morning sessions of the Institute include 
addresses by prominent leaders in higher education. 


Mr. R. M. West, Registrar, University of Minnesota. 


At the University of Minnesota summer session of 1927, an 
institute on the problems of college education will be conducted 
from July 5 to July 15. The program of the institute will be 
arranged about three main problems as follows: 


1. College student personnel. 

2. College curricula and instruction. 

3. College administration and organization, including college 
recording educational finances and control, selection and 
improvement of faculty, ete. 


Graduate students and college instructors will find it possible to 
secure graduate credit. The meeting of the institute, however, will 
be open to all who are interested in the study of these problems, 
without regard to the question of credit. 

The University also offers four fellowships, assigned respectively 
to the Registrar’s office, the Comptroller’s office, the Dean of 
Women and the Dean of Student Affairs (Dean of Men). These 
fellowships carry a stipend of $1200 for eighteen months’ service 
which may be either two college years or eighteen consecutive 
calender months. The holder of the fellowship must be a graduate 
of a recognized institution and must be prepared to give half 
time to the office to which he is assigned. Some problem for his 
master’s thesis will be found in connection with the work of the 
office. The half time devoted to the work in the office will be 
so arranged that at the end of the eighteen months service the 
holder of the fellowship will be thoroughly familiar with the office 
problems and procedures. 


STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING COLLEGES 


FLOYD W. REEVES 
University of Kentucky 


Those who have followed closely the work which the re- 
gional standardizing associations have been attempting to 
perform in raising the standards of colleges and universities 
are in rather general agreement that the results obtained 
have been very much worth while for higher education in 
America. There are now five regional standardizing agen- 
cies, each serving the needs of the institutions situated in a 
group of states. Of the five associations, the North Central 
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Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has the larg- 
est institutional membership. Practically all of the larger 
colleges and secondary schools of twenty states are affiliated 
with this Association. 

Many of the standards of regional associations for accredit- 
ing colleges were developed largely while the movement for 
measurement in education was in its infancy. In the field 
of higher education, particularly, few scientific studies had 
been made; consequently, objective evidence was not available 
upon which standards for membership could be based. With- 
out exception, so far as I know, these standards represent 
merely the best judgments of those responsible for their adop- 
tion. At this period of measurement in education, thought- 
ful educators are questioning the validity of many of. these 
standards. In some instances those who are the most skepti- 
cal about the advisability of continuing unchanged some of 
the present standards are the officers of the associations, those 
who have been charged most directly with the responsibility 
for the enforcement of the regulations for membership. 

A number of colleges which are finding it difficult to meet 
present association standards and thus retain their member- 
ship, and others which have been refused membership because 
of failure to meet standards, are chafing very much under the 
present restrictions. The authorities of these institutions 
believe that some, at least, of the present standards cannot 
be substantiated by experimental evidence. The spirit of 
investigation is under way; marked revisions of standards 
may be expected within the next few years. To illustrate 
this point, I shall mention a few standards of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
Southern States which are now being questioned. 

The first part of Standard Number 1 of the Southern As- 
sociation reads as follows: “The requirement for admission 
shall be satisfactory completion of a four-year course of not 
less than fifteen units in a secondary school approved by a 
recognized accrediting agency. . . .” The North Central As- 
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sociation, until its March meeting this year, had a similar 
standard. Many educators in our secondary schools have 
believed for some time that this standard was interfering 
with the free development of junior high schools. Because 
of this sentiment, the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools modified its standard this year to 
permit colleges to accept for entrance eleven or twelve units 
earned in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades of a three- 
year senior high school without demanding specified entrance 
units from the ninth grade. I understand that a committee 
of the Southern Association is now studying this problem 
also with the view to modifying the standard for entrance 
units. 

Several requirements of the standardizing associations re- 
lating directly or indirectly to the size of classes are now be- 
ing questioned. A number of investigations made recently 
relative to the size of classes seem to indicate that some sub- 
jects can be taught as effectively in very large classes as in 
classes of limited enrolment. Furthermore, it appears that 
relatively large classes can sometimes be taught effectively by 
methods other than the lecture method, although association 
standards recommend classes not to exceed thirty students for 
all but lecture groups. 

Closely related to the standard regulating the size of class- 
es is the standard concerning the size of the faculty. This 
standard for the Southern Association states that: “ A college 
of arts and sciences of approximately one hundred students 
should maintain at least eight separate departments, with at 
least one professor devoting his whole time to eagh depart- 
ment.... With the growth of the student body, the number 
of full-time teachers should be correspondingly increased.” 
Strictly interpreted, this standard means that there should 
be at least eight instructors for one hundred students, sixteen 
instructors for two hundred students, etc.; this means ap- 
proximately one instructor for twelve students. In view of 
the present experimental evidence available relating to the 
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effectiveness of teaching in large classes, the advisability of 
continuing to conform to this standard may be seriously 
questioned. 

Standard Number 7 of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States relates to the num- 
ber of classroom hours for teachers. A part of this standard 
reads: “In general, two laboratory hours will be counted as 
equivalent to one recitation hour.” The North Central Asso- 
ciation makes a similar interpretation of the relative load 
created by laboratory and recitation work. There is little 
objective evidence relating to the relative loads created by 
laboratory sections and recitations. However, such evidence 
as is available appears to indicate that the present standard 
does not give adequate recognition to the load created by 
laboratory work. 

A number of standards other than those mentioned should 
be tested by objective evidence. During the remainder of the 
time at my disposal I shall limit my discussion to the finan- 
cial standards. Since these standards are similar in nature 
for the several regional standardizing associations, I shall dis- 
cuss those of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools only. 

The North Central requirement states that a four-year 
college must have a minimum annual income of $50,000 
for its educational program. At least one-half of this amount 
must come from endowment, taxes, or other stable sources 
other than payments by students. For each 100 students 
above 200, the institution must have an additional income 
of $5,000, one-half of which must be from sources other 
than student fees and tuitions. A four-year college which 
is not tax supported must have a productive endowment of 
$500,000 and an additional endowment of $50,000 for each 
additional 100 students above 200. “Income from perma- 
nent and officially authorized educational appropriations of 
churches and church boards or duly recognized corporations 
or associations ” is credited as income toward that part of 
the endowment required in excess of $300,000. A junior 

? 
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college, to be accredited, must have a minimum annual opera- 
tion income for its educational program of at least $20,000, 
of which not less than $10,000 should be derived from stable 
sources other than students’ fees. The minimum registra- 
tion for a junior college is sixty students. This means an 
income requirement of $333 per student, $166 of which 
must come from stable sources other than students fees. An 
income of $50,000 for a senior college of 200 students, of 
which at least $25,000 must come from sources other than 
students, represents an income requirement of only $250 per 
student, of which only $125 per student must come from 
stable sources other than student fees. 

In connection with the financial standards, a number of 
questions have arisen which should be answered upon the 
basis of objective evidence. Three of the most important of 
these questions are: 

1. Is the existing difference in the minimum financial re- 
quirement for junior colleges and senior colleges in accord 
with the financial needs of these types of institutions? 

2. What is the relationship between endowment income 
and current expenditures per student? 

3. What is the relationship between faculty salaries and 
endowment income? 

I shall present some objective evidence bearing upon these 
questions. These data were assembled by the Committee 
on the Cost of Instruction of the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and presented to the Com- 
mission at the March meeting. 


I. Scope of the Financial Investigation 


In January, 1927, the Committee on the Cost of Instruc- 
tion was appointed by the Commission to make a study of 
certain phases of educational cost in a number of liberal arts 
colleges holding membership with the Association. President 
Donald Cowling of Carleton College was made chairman of 
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the committee. The speaker served as secretary of this com- 
mittee, and directed the investigation. The data upon which 
this report is based were obtained by means of personal visits 
to seventeen institutions situated in ten states. Sixteen of 
the seventeen institutions are members of the Association ; 
the seventeenth institution applied for membership at the 
last meeting of the Association and the application was re- 
jected. The institutions from which data were obtained are 
as follows: 


Antioch College Evansville College 
Bethany College Gustavus Adolphus College 
Carleton College Hamline University 

Coe College Hiram College 

Concordia College Huron College 
Culver-Stockton College Macalister College 

Drake University Phillips University 
Eureka College St. Olaf College 


Wabash College 


The time available for the preparation of this report did 
not permit the inclusion of all seventeen institutions in every 
phase of the investigation; consequently, some of the com- 
parisons made relate to nine colleges only. 


II. Salary Costs in the Junior-College and Senior-College 
Divisions of Four-Year Liberal-Arts Colleges 


Salaries were distributed to the junior-college and senior- 
college divisions of the four-year colleges of liberal arts 
upon the basis of the amount of time expended in connection 
with the work of the several classes and class sections. Due 
to the fact that most institutions permit senior-college stu- 
dents to carry junior-college courses in considerable numbers 
and in many instances also permit junior-college students to 
carry courses designed primarily for senior-college students, 
the classification of courses as junior-college or senior-college 
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courses, as a basis for the distribution of salaries to these 
divisions, is not a satisfactory method of procedure. 

As a means of obtaining data upon the basis of which 
teaching loads could be satisfactorily distributed, all instruc- 
tors in each of nine of the colleges were requested to estimate 
the percentages of their respective instructional loads which 
ought to be charged to each class or class section taught. 
All time spent in connection with the work of a class, such 
as preparation, grading papers, or student conferences, is 
considered as a part of the instructional load of the class. 

The salary of each instructor was then distributed among 
his classes upon the basis of the percentage of time given 
to the respective classes. The salary cost of a class includes, 
also, the salaries of readers and assistants, as well as a per- 
tentage of the salary of the instructor in charge of the class. 
The salary cost of each class or class section in which all 
students enrolled were either freshmen or sophomores was 
then charged to the junior-college division of the institution ; 
likewise, the salary cost of each class or class section in which 
all students enrolled were either juniors or seniors was 
charged to the senior-college division. The salary cost of each 
class or class section having both junior-college and senior- 
college students enrolled was allocated to the junior-college 
and senior-college divisions upon the basis of the percentages 
of the class enrollment composed of junior-college and senior- 
college students respectively. Thus, if forty per cent of the 
students enrolled in a class were classified as freshmen or 
sophomores, and sixty per cent were classified as juniors or 
seniors, forty per cent of the salary cost of the class was 
charged to the junior-college division and sixty per cent was 
charged to the senior-college division. 

The salaries of officers of administration giving part of 
their time to teaching were divided between administration 
and teaching, upon the basis of the estimates of these officers 
as to the percentages of time given to each of these functions. 
Library salaries are distributed as overhead educational ex- 
penditures. 
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In a majority of the institutions included in this report 
fine arts departments are operated to serve special fine-arts 
students as well as to serve students enrolled in the liberal 
arts college. In each institution where a fine-arts depart- 
ment serves the needs of special students not enrolled for 
collegiate work, data were obtained showing the percentage 
of the total fine arts load chargeable to the education of stu- 
dents of the college of liberal arts. A percentage of the 
fine arts salary cost, equal to the percentage of the fine-arts 
load chargeable to the college of liberal arts, was then charged 
to the salary cost of the liberal arts college. 

In one institution included in the report, schools of law, 
bible, education, and commerce and finance, are maintained 
in addition to a school of fine arts and a college of liberal 
arts. The work of the schools of education, bible, and com- 
merce and finance does not differ essentially from that of 
similar departments in the liberal-arts colleges with which 
comparisons are made; consequently, these schools have been 
treated as a part of the college of liberal arts. The school of 
law, however, has not been included, since no other institu- 
tion for which data were obtained offers training for law. 
The figures representing expenditures and student enrolments 
upon the basis of which the salary study was made, are for 
the regular session of the school year 1925-26. Summer 
session salary expenditures and enrolments were excluded in 
preparing this section of the report. 

Due to the fact that some changes have been made in the 
personnel of the teaching staffs since the close of the school 
year, 1925-6, an estimate of the distribution of the teaching 
loads to the several classes taught could not be obtained from 
tome of the instructors teaching during 1925-26. For this 
reason, it became necessary to distribute the loads of these 
instructors upon some basis other than that of estimates of 
time spent upon the work of the several classes. In making 
this distribution consideration was given to the following 
factors: (1) the number of hours of teaching; (2) the num- 
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ber of student hours; (3) the number of classes or class sec- 
tions for which separate preparation must be made; (4) the 
amount of laboratory instruction. In measuring load equal 
weight was given to the factors, teaching hours and student 
hours. In cases where two section of the same class were 
conducted by the same teacher, the total number of teaching 
hours for these two sections was reduced by 25 per cent, al- 
though the student-hour factor was left unchanged. In com- 
puting load by this method one and one-half hours of labora- 
tory work were considered as equivalent to one hour of recita- 
tion or lecture, when student enrolments were equal. 

As a means of comparing the salary costs obtained by the 
distributions of teaching load upon the basis of the weighted 
measure of teaching load described above, with those obtained 
by the distribution of teaching load upon the basis of in- 
structors’ estimates of time spent in connection with the 
work of the classes, better methods were employed in the 
distribution of the loads of approximately one hundred in- 
structors. The results obtained by the use of the two methods 
showed considerable variations in the cases of a few of the 
instructors; however, these variations did not result in any 
appreciable differences in the figures obtained for salary 
expenditures per student in the junior-college and senior- 
college divisions of the institutions concerned. 

After completing the computation of the instructional 
salary costs for each of the several classes taught in an in- 
stitution, the total instructional salary costs of the junior- 
college and senior-college divisions were then obtained by 
finding the sums of the salary costs of the several classes 
charged against the junior colleges and senior colleges, res- 
pectively. The instructional salary costs per student in the 
junior-college and senior-college divisions of an institution 
were obtained by dividing the instructional salary cost of 
each division for the regular-year session by the average en- 
rolment of the division. The figures used to represent aver- 
age enrolment in each division were the averages of the num- 
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bers enrolled four weeks after the opening of the two semes- 
ters or three terms of the regular session. 

Table I shows the average enrolment for the regular-year 
session, and the expenditures for instructional salaries in the 
junior-college and senior-college divisions of nine four-year 
colleges of liberal arts for which comparable data were ob- 
tained for the school year of 1925-1926. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE REGULAR-YEAR ENROLMENT, AND EXPENDITURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES IN THE JUNIOR-COLLEGE AND 
SENIOR-COLLEGE DIVISIONS OF NINE FouR-YEAR 
COLLEGES OF LIBERAL ARTS IN 1925-1926 





Average Regular- Expenditures for Instructional Salaries Ratio 
Year Enrolment Total Per Student Sen. Col. 
Insti- - A ‘ c A =“ aK ‘ to 
tution Junior Senior Junior Senior Junior Senior Jun, Col. 
No. College College College College College College Costs 
1 581 308 $69,892 $52,941 $120 $172 1.4:1 
2 548 391 56,493 57,633 103 147 1.431 
3 210 87 23,758 14,897 113 171 1.5:1 
4 313 175 40,530 33,836 129 193 1.5:1 
5 265 153 19,990 18,825 75 123 1.6:1 
6 918 258 77,884 40,394 85 157 1.8:1 
a 224 130 19,895 21,295 . 89 164 1.8:1 
8 300 137 34,336 31,427 114 229 2.0:1 
9 530 292 80,151 95,233 151 326 2.2:1 





Nine 
Colleges 3,889 1,931 $422,909 $366,481 $109 $190 


Combined 


_ 
~I 
~ 


An analysis of the data presented in Table I shows that 
slightly more than two-thirds of the students enrolled in these 
institutions are classified as junior-college students. With 
respect to the percentages of students enrolled in the junior- 
college and senior-college divisions, respectively, the varia- 
tion among the institutions is marked. In institution num- 
ber 2 forty-two per cent of the students are enrolled in the 
senior-college division, while in institution number 6, only 
22 per cent are enrolled in the senior-college division. 

The instructional salary expenditures per student range 
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from $75 to $151 in the junior-college divisions and from 
$123 to $326 in the senior-college divisions. For the nine 
institutions combined the instructional salary expenditure 
per student is $109 for the junior-college division and $190 
for the senior-college division. 

The ratios of senior-college instructional salary expendi- 
tures per student to junior-college instructional salary ex- 
penditures per student range from 1.4:1 in institutions num- 
ber 1 and 2, to 2.2:1 in institution number 9. The ratio for 
the nine institutions combined is 1.7:1; this means that for 
every dollar expended for instructional salaries for a junior- 
college student, approximately one dollar and seventy cents 
must be expended for instructional salaries for a senior-col- 
lege student. 

A comparison of the ratios presented in the last column of 
Table I with the enrolment figures presented in the second 
and third columns of this table makes it apparent that little 
correlation exists between the number of students enrolled 
in an institution and the ratio of senior-college to junior- 
college instructional salary expenditures. 


III. Current Educational Expenditures in the Junior-Col- 
lege and Senior-College Divisions of Four-Year Liberal- 
Arts Colleges 


Current educational expenditures include current expendi- 
tures for instructional salaries, administration, operation 
and maintenance of the physical plant, and library. They 
do not include capital expenditures for plant and fixed assets, 
such as lands, new buildings, or equipment for new build- 
ings; neither do they include non-operative expenditures in- 
curred for specially designated objects not a part of strictly 
educational work, such as expenditures incurred through 
annuity or endowment investments, losses incurred through 
dining hall or dormitory operations, expenses due to cam- 
paigns for funds, scholarship subsidies, expenditures for extra 
curricular activities, and other items of this nature. 
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For comparative purposes, three methods were employed 
in the allocation of educational expenditures for all purposes 
except instructional salaries. Expenditures for the work of 
the regular school year were distributed to the junior-college 
and senior-college divisions (1) upon the basis of student 
enrolments in the divisions; (2) upon the basis of instruc- 
tional salaries allocated to these divisions; and (3) upon a 
combined basis giving equal weight to the two factors, in- 
structional salaries and student enrolments. 

Special departments of fine arts are charged with a part 
of the overhead expenditures of an institution. Overhead 
expenditures were allocated to fine arts departments upon 
the basis of the per cents of the total instructional salaries 
charged to such departments. After this allocation had been 
made, a percentage of the total current expenditure for fine 
arts, corresponding to the percentage of the total fine arts 
load made up of liberal arts college students, was charged to 
the cost of educating the students enrolled in the liberal arts 
college. 

Table II shows the current educational expenditures for 
all purposes except instructional salaries in nine colleges, 
distributed upon the three bases just explained. Expendi- 
tures for summer-session work are not included in this table. 
In institutions maintaining summer sessions, the percentage 
of the total overhead charged to the summer session corres- 
ponds to the percentage of the total annual carrying load of 
the institution which the enrolment of the summer session 
comprises. 
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TABLE II 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
EXCEPT INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES IN NINE COLLEGES 
IN 1925-1926 


Expenditures in Junior College Expenditures in Senior College 








with Overhead Allocated on a with Overhead Allocated on a 
Basis of Basis of 

e A bie | a a ‘ 

Insti- Equal Equal 
tution Student Instructional Weight Student Instructional Weight 
No. Enrolments Salaries toEnrole Enrolments Salaries to Enrol- 
ments and ments and 

Salaries Salaries 


$47,491 $41,348 $44,420 $25,176 $31,319 $28,247 
58,150 49,323 53,736 41,491 50,318 45,904 
25,988 21,740 23,864 10,766 13,677 12,222 
47,148 40,064 43,606 26,363 33,447 29,905 
18,477 15,010 16,743 10,668 14,135 12,401 
65,127 54,058 59,592 18,303 28,037 23,170 
15,886 12,097 13,992 9,220 13,567 11,393 
34,600 26,359 30,479 15,900 24,041 19,970 
84,849 60,140 72,494 46,746 71,555 59,150 


SON QOunrrk wr 





Total $397,716 $320,139 $358,926 $204,633 $280,096 $242,362 


An examination of Table II shows that the junior-college 
divisions are charged with larger percentages of overhead 
expenditures, and the senior-college divisions with smaller 
percentages of overhead expenditures, when the allocation is 
made upon a basis of student enrolments than when it is 
made upon a basis of instructional salaries. The speaker is 
of the opinion that a combination of these two methods, as 
illustrated by the figures shown in columns four and seven 
of Table II is preferable to either method used alone. 

Table III shows the current educational expenditures for 
all purposes in nine colleges, distributed upon the three 
bases described. The data included in Table III are obtained 
by adding the instructional salary expenditures presented in 
Table I to the current educational expenditures for all pur- 
poses except instructional salaries, presented in Table II. 
Table IV shows the current educational expenditures per 
student for all purposes in nine colleges. The data presented 
in this table were computed by dividing the figures presented 
in Table III, representing current educational expenditure, 
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by the figures presented in Table I, representing the average 
regular-year enrolments. 


TABLE III 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES FOR ALL PURPOSES IN 
NINE COLLEGES IN 1925-1926 


Expenditures in Junior College Expenditures in Senior College 








with Overhead Allocated on a with Overhead Allocated on 
Basis of a Basis of 

Cc A ‘ c ie ‘ 
Equal Equal 
Weight weight 
Institu- to Enrol- “to Enrol- 
tion Student Instructional ments and Student [nstructional ments and 
No. Enrolments Salaries Salaries Enrolments Salaries Salaries 


$117,383 $111,240 $114,312 $78,117 $84,260 $81,188 
114,634 105,816 110,229 99,124 107,951 103,537 
49,726 45,478 47,602 25,663 28,574 27,119 
87,678 80,594 84,136 60,199 67,283 63,741 
38,467 35,000 36,733 29,493 32,960 31,226 
143,011 131,942 137,476 58,697 68,431 63,564 
35,781 31,992 33,887 30,515 34,862 32,688 
68,936 60,695 64,815 47,327 55,468 51,397 
165,000 140,29] 152,645 141,979 166,788 154,383 


Cant an CON 








Total $820,625 $743,048 $781,835 $571,114 $646,577 $608,843 


TABLE IV 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT FOR ALL 
PuRPOSES IN NINE COLLEGES IN 1925-1926 


Expenditures in Junior College Expenditures in Senior College 





with Overhead Allocated on a with Overhead Allocated on a 
Basis of Basis of 
C= on ef ft 
Equal Weight Equal Weight 
Student to Enrol- Student to Enrol- 
Institution Enrol- Instructional ments and Enrol- Instructional ments and 
Number’ ments Salaries Salaries ments Salaries Salaries 
l $202 $191 $197 $253 $274 $264 
2 210 193 201 253 277 265 
3 237 217 227 295 328 312 
4 280 256 268 344 384 364 
5 145 132 139 193 215 204 
6 156 144 150 227 265 246 
7 160 143 151 235 268 252 
8 229 202 216 345 405 375 
9 311 265 288 486 570 §28 
Nine 
Colleges $211 $191 $201 $296 $335 $315 


Combined 
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An examination of the data presented in Table IV shows 
that the current educational expenditures per student, when 
overhead expenditures are allocated to the junior-college and 
senior-college divisions on a basis giving equal weight to 
enrolments and instructional salaries, range from $139 to 
$288 among the junior-college divisions, and from $204 to 
$528 among the senior-college divisions. The average ex- 
penditure per student in the nine colleges combined is $201 
for the junior-college divisions and $315 for the senior- 
college divisions. 

Table V is derived from Table IV, and shows the ratio of 
current educational expenditures per student in the senior- 
college division to current educational expenditures per stu- 
dent in the junior-college division of each of nine colleges. 


TABLE V 


RATIO OF CURRENT EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT 
IN THE SENIOR-COLLEGE DIVISION TO CURRENT EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT IN THE JUNIOR-COLLEGE 
DIVISION OF NINE COLLEGES IN 1925-1926 


Ratio with Overhead Ratio with Overhead 
Ratio with Overhead Allocated on the Basis Allocated on a Basis 


Insti- Allocated on the Basis of Instructional Giving Equal Weight 
tution of Student Enrolments Salaries to Enrolments and 
No. Salaries 
1 L321 1.4:1 ER a 
2 Pzel 1.4:1 Look 
3 12:1 15:1 1.4:1 
4 122) 1.5:1 1.4:1 
5 1.3:1 1.6:1 15:1 
6 15:1 1.8:1 1.6:1 
cf 1.5:1 1.9:1 Lis 
8 1.5:1 2.0:1 eck 
9 1.6:1 2.1:1 1.8:1 
Nine Colleges 1.4:1 Lcd 1.6:1 


Combined 


The ratios of current educational expenditures per student 
in the senior-college division to current educational expendi- 
tures per student in the junior-college divisions range from 
1.2:1 to 1.6:1 with a ratio of 1.4:1 for the nine colleges com- 
bined. when overhead expenditures are allocated on the basis 
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of student enrolments; from 1.4:1 to 2.1:1 with a ratio of 
1.7:1 for the nine colleges combined, when overhead expendi- 
tures are allocated on the basis of instructional salaries; and 
from 1.3:1 to 1.8:1 with a ratio of 1.6:1 for the nine colleges 
combined, when overhead expenditures are allocated on a basis 
giving equal weight to enrolments and salaries. The enrol- 
ments in the institutions appear to have little effect upon the 
ratio of senior-college expenditures to junior-college expendi- 
tures. The relationship between the ratios of senior-college 
expenditures to junior-college expenditures, and the annual 
carrying loads of the nine institutions, expressed in terms of 
the Pearson coefficient of correlation, is r—=—.15. 


IV. Current Educational Expenditures in Four-Year Inber- 
al Arts Colleges, with Junior-College and Sentor-Col- 
lege Divisions Combined 


In Table VI current expenditures for educational purposes 
are shown for seventeen liberal arts colleges. Summer school 
expenditures are included in this section of the report. The 
annual carrying loads represent the average enrolments for 
the two semesters or three terms of the regular session, plus 
the summer session enrolments reduced to a basis of 36 
weeks, 

TABLE VI 


CURRENT EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES IN 
SEVENTEEN COLLEGES IN 1925-1926 2 


Current Educational 


Expenditures for all but Annual Current 
Institution Special Music and Law Carrying Expenditures 
Number Students Load Per Student 

1 $219,662 999 $220 

2 217,865 957 228 

3 95,089 360 264 

4 147,876 488 303 

5 73,102 421 173 

6 232,886 1345 173 


1 Special music and art students, and expenditures for such stu- 
dents are not included in the data presented here. At institutions 
where data relating to academies are included, 3 academy students 
are considered as equivalent in load to 2 students of college rank. 
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Current Educational 


Expenditures for all but Annual Current 

Institution Special Music and Law Carrying Expenditures 
Number Students Load Per Student 

cf 69,381 370 187 

8 116,163 437 266 

9 309,220 828 373 

10 108,542 457 238 

ll 197,098 338 583 

12 101,477 581 174 

13 155,367 592 262 

14 123,608 356 347 

15 78,950 300 263 

16 103,479 300 345 

17 129,627 290 447 

Seventeen Institutions $2,479,392 9,419 $263 

Combined 


An examination of Table VI shows that the current expen- 
ditures per student range from $173 to $583. The annual 
carrying loads of the institutions range from 290 to 1,345. 
The average current expenditure per student for seventeen 
institutions combined is $263. In general, it may be said 
that the cost per student tends to be lower in the larger in- 
stitutions than in the smaller ones, although there are some 
exceptions to this general tendency. The relationship be- 
tween annual carrying loads and current expenditures per 
student, expressed in terms of the Pearson coefficient of co- 
relation is r== —.56. 


V. Relation Between Sources of Income and Current Edu- 
cational Expenditures 


Table VII presents data relating to the sources of income 
available for current educational expenditures at seventeen 
colleges. Income available for current expenditures of a 
strictly educational character in all departments of these in- 
stitutions is included. Income which has been expended for 
items of capital outlay or for specially designated objects not 
strictly educational in character, is not included. Neither 
are student-activity fees and charges for dormitory rental or 
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student board included. For thirteen of the seventeen insti- 
tutions represented, the income from endowment receipts 
shown represents the total net income received from such 
sources. The other four institutions have expended a part 
of their endowment income for items of capital outlay or for 
expenditures for specially designated objects not strictly edu- 
cational; income expended for such purposes is not included. 
As in the case of endowment receipts, free income received 
from all sources other than students and endowment, and 
expended for purposes other than current educational expen- 
ditures, is not included. 


TABLE VII 


Sources OF INCOME AVAILABLE FOR CURRENT EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENDITURES AT SEVENTEEN COLLEGES IN 1925-1926 








P Total Income for Income Income From Income From 
Institue Current Educational From Endowment All Other 
tion No. Expenditures Students Receipts Sources 

1 $221,556 $159,153 $62,403 $ 
2 226,569 145,905 8,762 71,902 
3 102,081 50,315 42,000 9,766 
4 146,586 71,811 74,775 
5 103,996 54,985 19,011 30,000 
6 345,817 322,835 22,982 
7 76,478 50,121 3,857 22,500 
8 143,708 53,058 87,411 3,239 
9 295,136 237,440 57,656 40 
10 108,542 71,653 3,364 33,525 
ll 247,006 166,732 3,754 76,520 
12 104,305 79,272 9,000 16,033 
13 147,715 95,122 52,593 
14 124,702 57,672 50,736 16,294 
- 15 95,253 31,668 60,051 3,534 
16 100,674 54,216 33,000 13,452 
17 166,380 56,380 96,500 13,500 
Total $2,756,504 $1,758,338 $687,861 $310,305 


Table VIII is derived from Tables VI and VII; it shows 
the current educational expenditures per student, and the 
per cents of the total income available for current educational 
expenditures which are derived from students, endowment, 
and all other sources, respectively. 
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TABLE VIII 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT, AND PER 
CENTS OF INCOME FOR EDUCATION DERIVED FROM STUDENTS, 
ENDOWMENT, AND ALL OTHER SOURCES, AT SEVENTEEN 
COLLEGES IN 1925-1926 
Per Cent of 


Institution Current Educational Per Cent of Per Cent of Income from 
Number Expenditures Per Income from Income from All Other 
Student Students Endowment Sources 
6 $173 93.4 6.6 
5 173 52.8 18.3 28.9 
12 174 76.0 8.6 15. 
7 187 65.5 5.1 29.4 
] 220 71.8 28.2 
z 228 64.4 3.9 BLY 
10 238 66.0 3.1 30.9 
13 262 64.4 35.6 
15 263 33.3 63.0 3.7 
3 264 49.2 41.2 9.6 
8 266 37.0 60.8 2.2 
4 303 49.0 51.0 
16 345 53.8 32.8 13.4 
14 349 46.2 40.7 13.1 
9 Sis 80.5 19.5 
17 447 33.8 58.1 8.1 
ll 583 67.5 1.5 31.0 
Seventeen Institutions 263 63.8 24.9 L2 
Combined 


Among the seventeen colleges, the range of the per cents 
of income derived from students is from 33.3 at institution 
number 15, to 93.4 at institution number 6; the range of 
the per cents of income derived from endowment is from 
1.5 at institution number 11, to 63.0 at institution number 
15; and the range of the per cents of income derived from all 
sources other than students and endowment is from 0.0 in 
the case of four colleges, to 31.7 at institution number 2. 
For the seventeen institutions combined, 63.8 per cent of the 
educational income comes from students tuitions and fees, 
24.9 per cent from endowment, and 11.2 per cent from all 
other sources. 

A comparison of the figures presented in the column headed 
“Current educational expenditure per student ” with the per 
cents shown in the column headed “ Per cent of income from 
endowment,” shows that a positive relationship exists between 
current expenditures and endowment income. However, some 
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striking exceptions occur, as in the case of institution num- 
ber 11, which has the largest current educational expendi- 
tures per student and the smallest per cent of income from en- 
dowment. Expressed in terms of the Pearson coefficient of 
correlation, the relationship between current educational ex- 
penditures per student and per cent of income from endow- 
ment is r= +.36. 

Table IX is derived also from Tables VI and VII; it 
shows the current expenditures per student for educational 
purposes, the endowment income per student, and the per cent 
of income from ail sources except students, at seventeen 


colleges. 
TABLE IX 
CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT FOR EDUCATIONAL PUR- 


POSES AND ENDOWMENT INCOME PER STUDENT IN 
SEVENTEEN COLLEGES IN 1925-1926 


Institution Current Expendi- Endowment Per Cent of 
Number ture Per Income Per Income from 
Student Student All Sources 
Except Students 
6 $173 $16 6.6 
5 173 45 47.2 
12 174 15 24.0 
y 187 10 34.5 
1 220 62 28.2 
Z 228 9 35.6 
10 238 7 34.0 
13 262 89 35.6 
15 263 200 66.7 
3 264 Big 50.8 
8 266 200 63.0 
4 303 156 51.0 
16 345 110 46.2 
14 349 145 53.8 
9 373 70 19.5 
17 447 326 66.2 
1] 583 11 32.5 
Seventeen Institutions $263 $73 36.1 
Combined 


Out of a total current expenditure per student of $263 
for the seventeen institutions combined, the endowment in- 
come amounts to $73 per student, while the income from all 
sources except students amounts to 36.1 per cent of the total 


8 
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income. Endowment income per student ranges from $7 at 
institution number 10 to $326 at institution number 17. 
The per cents of income derived from all sources except stu- 
dents range from 6.6 at institution number 6 to 66.7 at 
institution number 15. In terms of the Pearson coefficient 
of correlation the relationship between current expenditures 
per student and endowment income per student is expressed 
as r= +.53, while the relationship between current expen- 
ditures per student and the per cents of income from all 
sources except students is expressed as r= +.36. 


VI. Relation Between Endowment Income and Instruc- 
tional Salaries 


Table X presents data showing the average salaries of full- 
time instructors, endowment income per student, and the per 
cents of income derived from endowment, at seventeen col- 
leges. Salaries of deans are included as instructional salaries. 
Business officers and registrars are included as instructors, 
when such officers give part of their time to teaching. Special 
summer school salaries are not included. 


TABLE X 


AVERAGE SALARY OF FULL-TIME IsTRUCTORS, ENDOWMENT 
INCOME PER STUDENT, AND PER CENT OF INCOME 
DERIVED FROM ENDOWMENT, AT SEVENTEEN 
COLLEGES IN 1925-1926 


Per Cent of 
Institution Average Salary Endowment Income Derived 
Number of Full-Time Income Per From 

Instructors Student Endowment 
3 $1969 $117 41.2 
7 1988 10 §.1 
5 2096 45 18.3 
2 2130 9 3.9 
15 2185 200 63.0 
12 2209 15 8.6 
4 2364 156 51.0 
6 2371 16 6.6 
1 2382 62 28.2 
16 2410 110 32.8 
13 2418 89 35.6 


14 2508 145 40.7 
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Per Cent of 
Institution Average Salary Endowment Income Derived 
Number of Full-Time Income Per From 
Instructors Students Endowment 
10 2640 : 3.1 
8 2752 200 60.8 
le 2772 326 58.1 
9 2894 70 19.5 
1l 3426 ll 1.5 
Average $2442 $ 73 24.9 


There appears to be little correlation between average 
salaries of full-time instructors and either endowment income 
per student or per cent of income derived from endowment. 
In terms of the Pearson coefficient of correlation, the relation- 
ship is r= -+.18 for average salaries and endowment income 
per student, and r= -+.03 for average salaries and per cent 
of income derived from endowment. 


VII. Relation Between Current Educational Expenditures 
and Instructional Salaries 


The relation between current educational expenditures and 
instructional salaries may be observed from an examination 
of Table XI. 

TABLE XI 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES, INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES 
AND PER CENT THAT INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES ARE OF 
CURRENT EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES AT THIRTEEN 
COLLEGES IN 1925-1926 

Per Cent that 


Instructional 

Current Educational Salaries are of 

Institution Expenditures for Instructional Current Educa- 

Number All Departments Salaries tional Expenditures 

4 $158,206 $80,321 50.8 
3 102,081 52,610 51.5 
2 217,865 116,419 53.5 
8 116,163 65,763 56.7 
9 309,221 176,824 57.2 
7 70,171 41,065 58.7 
6 327,709 194,425 59.5 
17 129,527 77,900 60.2 
11 214,674 125,233 61.3 
1 230,763 143,966 62.4 
13 155,367 100,103 64.3 
5 78,170 51,985 66.5 
12 101,477 69,469 68.5 
Thirteen Institu- go 111,394 $1,296,083 61.3 


tions Oombined 


; 
1 
| 
3 
& 
' 
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For thirteen institutions for which comparable data are 
available, the per cents that instructional salaries are of cur- 
rent educational expenditures range from 50.8 at institution 
number 4 to 68.5 at institution number 12. For the thir- 
teen institutions combined, 61.3 per cent of the current edu- 
eational expenditures are for instructional salaries. 

A comparison of the data presented in the last column of 
Table XI with the figures for annual carrying load presented 
in Table VI shows that practically no correlation exists be- 
tween the number of students enrolled in an institution and 
the per cent that instructional salaries are of current edu- 
cational expenditures. Expressed as a coefficient of corre- 
lation the relationship is r= +.04. 

The number of institutions represented in the investiga- 
tion of instructional costs and salaries at colleges holding 
membership with the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools is not sufficient to warrant any final 
conclusions concerning the problems discussed in this report. 
The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education has 
authorized the committee to continue the study for one more 
year. The conclusions reached are tentative only, and subject 
to modification in the light of a more extended study of these 
problems. 


VIII. Conclusions Relating to Standards for Accrediting 
Colleges 


1. Most of the standards of regional accrediting associa- 
tions are based upon judgments instead of upon the results 
of scientific investigations. The advisability of retaining 
some of these standards in their present form is now being 
questioned. At an early date those standards which are ques- 
tionable should be subjected to the test of objective measure- 
ment and, if necessary, modified in the light of the results 
obtained. 

2. The data presented in this report relating to the cost 
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of education in the junior-college and senior-college divisions 
of four-year institutions appear to indicate that the existing 
difference in the minimum financial requirements for junior 
colleges and senior colleges is not in accord with the financial 
needs of these types of institutions. The junior college of 
sixty students must have a minimum income of $333 per 
student, while the senior college of two hundred students 
must have a minimum income of only $250 per student; yet, 
education costs one and six-tenths times as much in the 
senior-college divisions of nine four-year colleges as in the 
junior-college divisions of these institutions. 

3. Although the relationship between endowment income 
and current expenditures per student, as indicated by data 
from seventeen institutions, is significant, yet some institu- 
tions with small endowments expend more money per stu- 
dent than others with large endowments. 

4. The relationship between faculty salaries and endow- 
ment income appears to be negligible. 

5. If further investigation bears out the tentative findings 
of this report, there will be need for a modification of endow- 
ment requirements for both junior and senior colleges. 
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THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


9.15 o’clock a. m. 


Mr. Evuis (Presiding): The meeting will come to order. 
I feel very much at home this morning when I take the 
gavel for a few minutes. I had a delightful experience 
yesterday, which I want to share with you. A great many 
years ago—I shall not say how many—my mother was 
married here in Atlanta. I telegraphed to her for the address 
of the house. I got a photographer yesterday, and we went 
in search of this little frame house down by the Capitol. 
I have forgotten the street. The numbers have all been 
changed, but after numerous inquiries we found this old 
frame house down there, and I took some pictures of it. 

I have never been to Atlanta before, and I thought of the 
day when my father came down from Michigan on the long 
trek to Atlanta. He had never been here before. I thought 
of that journey. You have been welcomed by Governors and 
Mayors and other dignitaries, but I feel so much at home 
that I want to now welcome you to Atlanta. 

First on the program this morning is a paper upon the 
subject “The Registrar’s Annual Report,” which will be 
given by Miss F. Isabel Wolcott, Registrar, Oberlin College. 
I take the greatest pleasure in introducing Miss Wolcott. 
I attended Oberlin before giong to New Haven for graduate 
work, and I have had a great opportunity therefore for watch- 
ing this woman, and hearing about her after I had left the 
college. 

Miss Wolcott has a very efficient office. Miss Wolcott is 
beloved by the students. She administers her work with a 
kindness and sweetness which you will all recognize. 

It is my pleasure to introduce Miss Isabel Wolcott, of 
Oberlin College, who will address us on “The Registrar’s 


Annual Report.” 
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THE REGISTRAR’S ANNUAL REPORT 


F. ISABEL WOLCOTT 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


I wonder if you have missed receiving a questionnaire con- 
cerning the Registrar's Annual Report to the President— 
asking if you prepare one, and if so, what it should contain, 
what ground it should cover, its general nature and style, 
and whether or not it is printed. I seriously considered 
such an appeal to you but finally decided to review the 
Annual Reports that were available, from many of the col- 
leges and universities here represented. I was quite dis- 
appointed in the light and inspiration I had hoped to get 
in this way for comparatively few Registrar’s Reports seem 
to be printed entirely; most of them are referred to more or 
less fully by the President. In Oberlin, until a few years 
ago, my report was printed with those of the Secretary, 
Deans, and other officials, but for the sake of economy, at 
that time and since, only the President’s and Treasurer’s 
reports appear in their entirety, the others being reviewed 
quite fully by the President in his report. However, we 
write them just the same, and one of the things that we may 
anticipate on the opening day of the college year in Septem- 
ber, during the hectic hours of registration, is a letter remind- 
ing us that our annual reports are due. I wonder if we all 
write them. I should like to know how many do, in case 
of any possible discussion of this paper later. 

In 1922 Mr. Campbell of Knox College presented this sub- 
ject in one of our sectional meetings. He had sent out a 
questionaire to one hundred small colleges and to a few uni- 
versities. In thirty of those schools the registrar made 
a formal annual report, while in fifty-seven no such report 
was prepared. Thirteen schools failed to reply. This seems 
to me to be a very poor showing and probably no such pro- 
portion exists today. We have so much material for valuable 
first-hand information which the President and Trustees are 
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glad to receive, and, beside this first and most important 
reason for preparing it, it does give us a professional recog- 
nition that is very desirable. It certainly is a great deal of 
work, but we who are accustomed to presenting such a report 
probably just consider it a part of our annual program. 


What should it contain? And what should it cover? Our 
Association is made up of so many different kinds of schools, 
and the functions of the registrars differ in such a degree, 
that what would be included in some reports would find no 
place in others, so I shall aim to mention all common points 
of our work and perhaps some others that specially appeal 
and belong in colleges such as I represent. 

We doubtless all report the enrollment by departments, 
colleges, and by classes; also, the geographical distribution 
of our students, which is probably presented most graphically 
by using an outline map in showing the representation from 
each state and from foreign countries. This method pre- 
sents to the eye a picture and seems to me far more effective 
than a table or statement in words. Comparative data con- 
cerning the geographical distribution for ten or more years 
are interesting, and show whether our constituency remains 
about the same, or whether it is shifting from east to west or 
north to south, and whether we are becoming more or less 
cosmopolitan. 

The choice of majors throughout a series of years is en- 
lightening, and inferences can be drawn showing increasing 
strength in certain departments, or a possible change in the 
class of students. Sometimes, too, it is a reflection of the 
times, as is true especially among women. Years ago it was 
but rarely that a woman elected a major in physics, chem- 
istry, and especially economics. Now it is quite common 
for her to do so since vastly wider fields of occupation have 
opened up to women and so many seek economic indepen- 
dence. 

- In my report I show also a comparative statement of Fresh- 
man electives. Of course certain courses are required of all 
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Freshmen but there is opportunity for choice in alternative 
requirements, and usually they have at least one free elec- 
tive. Naturally the preparatory school training affects this 
choice. Tables of admission credits presented, reveal con- 
siderable difference in the high schools in various parts of 
the country. However, this is less than formerly, when stu- 
dents from the East presented far more work in languages 
and far less in science than those farther West. 

Lists of high schools and private schools represented, with 
the number of students from each school, find a place in the 
Registrar’s Report, and many registrars of state universities 
report the registration from the various counties of their 
respective states. Doubtless this last item is particulary 
interesting to State Legislatures. 

We all make reports on scholarship, percentage of failure 
among Freshmen especially, but in other classes as well, 
particularly for that critical period of the college course, the 
Sophomore year. We should follow up this study and report 
fully as possible what becomes of the dropped students, 
whether they enter other schools—now an increasingly diffi- 
cult thing to achieve—whether they go into business, or 
what they do. Especially should we report how many return 
after the period of suspension has expired and whether or 
not they make good. We should also follow up the course 
of those who voluntarily withdraw, find out the reason why 
they leave, and what becomes of them. 

A table showing highest and lowest averages made from 
year to year by students attaining Phi Beta Kappa or other 
honors is important. In case eligibility to such as Phi Beta 
Kappa, for example, is limited to a certain percentage of a 
class having highest average in scholarship, it is rather hard 
on one who fails to make it, when, if he had been in some 
other class not quite as good, he might easily have been 
elected. This of course suggests whether or not the fairest 
and best basis of such elections has been adopted. 

We probably all report the religious census of our students, 
showing the membership and religious preferences in all de- 
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nominations. I have found this most interesting and quite 
educative also, when the study of a Church or Denomina- 
tional Year Book has been necessary to be sure of making 
correct combinations in order to avoid too long a list. 

The occupation of parents is commonly included in the 
Registrar’s Report. This is an exceedingly interesting study 
and as the years pass shows marked changes in the back- 
ground of our students. We have always had sons and 
daughters of ministers and missionaries, teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, government officials, and business men ; 
but now the children of unskilled laborers, chauffeurs, 
miners, hairdressers, and those in all walks of life are enter- 
ing college in large numbers, so general is education becom- 
ing. 

The distribution of grades given by teachers is reported 
by some, and this is becoming general information not only 
among faculties, but also on the campus, as some of us know. 
One student told me after the Freshman honor list was an- 
nounced that he felt he deserved some credit for the honor 
attained by the leader of the class because he told him what 
courses not to elect. However, increasing attention is being 
given to this matter as it so vitally concerns scholarship 
standards. 

Percentage of losses in classes, and percentage of gradua- 
tion should be reported. This point, doubtless, we all lay 
special stress on, and this leads to the tables showing these 
losses year by year, with their causes. All this helps us to 
learn how to save at least some of our students perhaps other- 
wise lost, with their large possibilities. 

Some registrars report on the constitution of the faculty, 
the percentage of alumni on the lists, and the roll of other 
colleges and universities represented; also on the instruction 
units given. This seems to me to belong rather to the Deans, 
but doubtless in some institutions the Registrar is expected 
to check up on these matters. 

The Annual Report furnishes the finest kind of an oppor- 
tunity to present the needs of our offices in additional help, 
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equipment, or anything else. Our President requests us also 
to report any books or articles written, and representation at 
educational meetings. 

One more point in our reports needs emphasis—that is, 
to follow up our studies, not giving simply figures and data 
for the past year, but comparative statistics for several years, 
and so showing whither we are going. 


Form of Report. The reports I examined vary in the 
form presented, some being made up entirely of tables of 
statistics with graphs and curves and with briefest possible 
headings and no comments, while other are more elaborated. 
Since the Annual Reports are widely distributed among col- 
leges, universities, and alumni, and as all of those deeply 
interested are not endowed with a statistical or technical 
turn of mind, I strongly favor, after a careful selection and 
arrangement of our material, making our reports as inter- 
esting and readable as possible by adding some explanations 
and comments, and drawing deductions from tables, all of 
course in the best style at our command. Some of you prob- 
ably may not agree with me on this point, but I feel that an 
interesting presentation, in good English, will attract more 
attention to our message, and many will read it who would 
not take the trouble to study out the tables alone. In other 
words, it helps to put it across. 

I realize that I have not touched upon some matters that 
might well find a place in the Registrar’s Annual Report, 
but we must avoid making them too exhaustive in detail, 
and adapt them to our own institutions and to the work we 
are doing. 


Mr. Extis (Presiding): Perhaps there may be some dis- 
cussion to follow this interesting paper. 


DISCUSSION. 


Miss Garritr (Western Reserve University, College for Women) : 
I believe so thoroughly in the importance of a Registrar’s Annual 
Report, that I feel I would like to say a word upon this subject. 
With us in the early days there was no dean. The Registrar’s 
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Report at that time included a good deal of information that 
should be included in the Dean’s report. After a Dean was ap- 
pointed her first report included certain data which I felt should 
have gone into the Registrar’s Report, and yet I have not seen my 
way clear to include this information in my own report. I grant 
that she secured the information from me and published it. 

I agree with Miss Wolcott that the registrar’s report, the right 
kind of a registrar’s report, does give the registrar a certain pro- 
fessional recognition that is desirable. I think perhaps that is 
the reason that I felt as I did about four years ago, when our 
President notified the various Deans that he did not wish a report 
from officers of the University other than the Deans as the Deans 
should include in their reports any vital matters that they could 
secure from the other officers. 

I felt that that was a step backward for the registrar’s office, 
and I made my usual report exactly in the same form to the 
President, and I am glad to say that it was printed in its entirety. 
I have always made a report, and it has always been printed as 
presented. 

I wonder how many have had the same thought in their own 
minds as I have had, and that is, is that report read except among 
the few people that have to read it? Is it worth the work that 
is put on it? A few years ago my attention was called to that 
by the fact that at least a half a dozen unexpected persons—I 
mean those I ordinarily would not expect to read my report— 
called my attention to a very slight clerical error in it. Ordinarily 
I would have felt very badly about that mistake, but I was glad of 
it in that instance because it did prove that my report was read. 


Miss Wotcorr (Oberlin College): I think others do read the 
reports, because I have had some comments come back to me, one 
from the President of a college, and some from our Alumni. 


Mr. Evxis (Presiding): Is there futher discussion ? 


The next paper on the program is upon the subject “ Local 
Organizations of Registrars and the American Association,” 
which subject will be treated by Mr. T. E. Steckel, Registrar, 
Ohio Wesleyan University. Mr. Steckel. 


LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS OF REGISTRARS AND 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
THOMAS E. STECKEL 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
The subject of local organizations of registrars is not en- 
tirely new to the American Association. It was discussed 
at the St. Louis meeting in 1922 by W. M. Hillegeist, of 
the University of Maryland, in a paper entitled “The Mary- 
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land Experiment.” In the minutes of the St. Louis meet- 
ing we find the following paragraph which bears directly 
upon the subject in hand: 


“ After much discussion, the Association voted 48 to 25, 
to hold its next meeting in 1924. The expense to colleges 
and universities of annual meetings held at great distances 
was regarded by speakers as making this advisable. Regis- 
trars were urged to organize by states, under Association 
auspices, for meeting in 1923 to take up local problems.” 


From the above record it is evident that the American 
Association intended to encourage the formation of state or 
local groups of registrars in 1922, and that it apparently 
planned to meet only biennially in the future, thus inviting 
the state associations to alternate meetings with the American 
Association every other year. The American Association 
held no meeting in 1923 but has met each year since that 
time; it now apparently intends to continue the annual 
meeting, as the majority of us, no doubt, believe it should. 
Under these conditions can the local organization survive, 
and what should be the attitude of the American Association 
towards it? 

To secure information on this subject two different ques- 
tionnaires were sent out—the first to the members of the 
American Association and the second to the presidents of 
local organizations. Replies were received to all of the latter 
and to 303 of the former. These replies reveal some inter- 
esting and significant facts which will be presented in this 
paper from time to time or included in a tabulation which 
is appended. 

The questionnaires returned by the presidents of local 
organizations show that from 1922 to March 1, 1927, fifteen 
state or regional groups of registrars were more or less for- 
mally organized and that at least forty-three meetings were 
held as follows: 


Illinois Branch of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, 1923, 1926, and 1927. 
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Indiana Association of Registrars, 1923. 

Iowa Registrars’ Association, 1923. 

Association of Registrars of Kansas Colleges, 1924, 1925, 1926 
and 1927. 

The Inter-State Association of Registrars (Kentucky), 1923, 1924, 
1925, and 1926. 

Maryland Branch, American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
comprising the States of Delaware and Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia, two in 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, and one in 1926. 

Registrars of Colleges of Michigan, 1926. 

Registrars of Nebraska Association of Church Colleges, 1925 and 
1926. 

New England Association of Collegiate Registrars, comprising 
the States of Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont, 1923 and 1925. 

The North Carolina Association of College Registrars, 1923, 1924, 
and 1926. 

Association of Ohio College Registrars and Examiners, 1922, 1923, 
and two in 1926. 

The Oklahoma Association of Collegiate Registrars, 1926. 

Pacific Coast Association of Registrars, comprising the States of 
California, Idaho, Oregon and Washington, and British Columbia, 
1923 and 1926. 

Southeastern Association of Registrars, comprising the States of 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Tennessee, 1923 
and 1925. 

Texas Branch of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925. 


To indulge in a detailed study of the history and activities 
of these various organizations is beyond the scope of this 
paper, however interesting such a study might be. Because 
of the limited time at our disposal it is necessary to confine 
this report to a few significant facts which have been gleaned 
from a study of the group as a whole. 

First of all it is important to note that of the fifteen 
groups which have come together since this movement started, 
thirteen, or more than eighty-five per cent, are active at the 
present time. This fact seems to indicate that the local 
organization is rapidly passing the experimental state, if in 
reality it has not already done so. 

It is also significant to note that thirty-one, or more than 
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seventy per cent of the local meetings have been held in 
years when there has been a meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation, thus apparently indicating that both the local organi- 
zation and the American Association can hold successful 
meetings in the same year. 

That the meetings of the local organizations have been 
successful is clearly indicated by the attendance and the re- 
plies received concerning the programs. The maximum at- 
tendance reported for any one meeting is forty-four and the 
maximum number of colleges represented is twenty-six. The 
approximate average attendance is twenty-one and the ap- 
proximate average number of colleges represented is sixteen. 

The programs range from a few hours of informal discus- 
sion to two day sessions which might seem to rival a meet- 
ing of the American Association, with its trips and banquets, 
papers and discussions. Of the 130 members of the Ameri- 
can Association who have attended one or more local meet- 
ings only eight question the success of the programs. Many 
are enthusiastic in their praise, using such terms as “ Very 
much worth while,” “Decided success,” “ Emphatically so,” 
“Yes, by all means.” 

Since all of these facts seem to indicate that the local 
organization can and will survive under the present con- 
ditions, what should be the attitude of the American Asso- 
ciation towards it? To ignore it may be dangerous; to dis- 
courage it may do no good; to encourage it may be helpful 
for all concerned. 

To ignore the local organization may cause it to develop 
as a separate institution, detracting seriously from the in- 
terest and attendance in the American Association and lead- 
ing later to its subdivision. Figures will be presented later 
in this report to show that such a situation is not develop- 
ing at the present time; nevertheless, it is doubtful whether 
it is wise to continue our policy of “ laissez faire.” 

If it is considered dangerous to ignore the local organi- 
zation, the natural reaction may be to discourage it, if not 
by legislation, at least by persuading members of the Amert- 
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can Association to withdraw their support. However, such 
a method of procedure may be undesirably selfish and will 
do no good in case the local organization is meeting a definite 
need. If the local organization enables registrars to meet 
in conference without traveling long distances; if it brings 
out certain registrars who might otherwise never attend a 
registrars’ meeting; if it gives a wider distribution to the 
benefits of the American Association; and if it advances the 
registrar’s profession in a certain state or district, it is cer- 
tainly meeting not only one but several needs. 

In addition to serving these needs, the local organization 
may provide certain advantages which are difficult to obtain 
in the American Association. In the local organization the 
representative of the smaller and more or less unknown col- 
lege will naturally feel more at home. He will have greater 
opportunity to take part in the general discussion and can 
readily bring the advice of others to bear upon his local 
problems. It is probable that he will soon know all of the 
members of his organization and will find a much larger 
opportunity for appearing on the program, holding office and 
participating in the work of the important committees. As he 
assumes these responsibilities he will develop and will come 
into a new appreciation of the opportunities which lie in the 
registrar’s profession. He and his institution will profit by 
his increased efficiency. In the end he may become a mem- 
ber of the American Association; but even if he does not, 
much good will have been accomplished. 

The question has been raised as to whether the local 
groups should be organized arbitrarily along state or regional 
lines, or whether colleges should be grouped within certain 
states or districts according to enrollment. The results of the 
questionnaire show that 190 of the registrars who answered 
this question believe that the grouping should be done along 
state or regional lines, while forty-two believe that enroll- 
ment should be taken into consideration. This preference 
probably arises from a certain amount of state pride as well 
as from the fact that colleges within the state have a rather 
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large number of problems in common. The question of 
travel and expense, as well as the desire to know one’s neigh- 
bors better, may also be deciding factors. 

Under the plan of state or regional division it is true that 
the large university and the small college are arbitrarily 
thrown together, which fact immediately calls forth the ques- 
tion as to what the registrar of the large university can 
learn from the registrar of the small college. In principle 
it is usually taken for granted that the fellow lower down 
can learning something from the fellow higher up, but it 
may be just as true that the fellow higher up can learn some- 
thing from the fellow lower down. It may require a remark- 
able amount of self-discipline for us to harbor this thought 
long enough to actually believe it; nevertheless, it is well 
worth the effort, in registrars’ work or out. 

However, it is not primarily with the thought of getting 
something that the representative of the large university and 
the members of the American Association should participate 
in the activities of the state or local organization. They should 
do it first of all with the thought of giving something. With 
their larger opportunities and experience, perhaps with their 
greater personal fitness and training for the registrar’s work, 
they should be able to render material assistance to the regis- 
trar of the small college. Some of the registrars of the 
larger or better-known universities in the American Asso- 
ciation consistently maintain an attitude of helpfulness, and 
by so doing they not only accomplish a large amount of good 
but must experience also a considerable portion of the joy 
which comes from being of service to others. 

The purpose of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars is to produce the largest amount of good in the 
largest possible number of colleges and universities in 
America. If the state or local organization affords an addi- 
tional opportunity for the accomplishment of this purpose, 
the American Association will do well to make the most of 
it, particularly through the activities of its individual mem- 
bers. 

9 
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In reply to the question as to whether the American Asso- 
ciation should ignore, discourage, or encourage the forma- 
tion of local organizations of registrars, 211 members replied 
that it should encourage them; 9 replied that it should dis- 
courage them; 24 replied that it should ignore them; and 
59 failed to answer the question. 

Two hundred and twenty-six registrars answered the ques- 
tion as to whether they think the local organization will 
increase, decrease, or not affect the interest in the American 
Association. Of this number 156, or almost 70 per cent, 
believe that the local organization will increase the interest 
in the American Association; 25 believe it will decrease the 
interest ; and 45 believe it will have no effect. 

In this connection it may be well to note that the member- 
ship of the American Association in the states of Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina and Tennessee, the seat 
of the Southeastern Association of Registrars, is reported to 
have doubled since that organization was established in 1923. 
The same report has been made for Maryland since its local 
organization was established in 1922. While it may be held 
that these local organizations are not responsible for the 
increased representation from their districts in the American 
Association, it can nevertheless not be shown that their activi- 
ties have decreased it. 

In reply to the question as to whether any cases were 
known of attendance at a meeting of the American Associa- 
tion being neglected or prevented because of a local meeting, 
we find only seven answers in the affirmative, of which num- 
ber it is probable that some are duplicates. This means that 
at least 296 members of the American Association know of 
no definite cases where attendance at its meetings has been 
prevented by the local organization. 

The same situation seems to prevail concerning the ques- 
tion as to whether membership in the American Association 
has ever been dropped or not taken because of membership 
in a local organization. Three hundred and one registrars 
report that they know of no such cases, while only two re- 
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port that they do. Although these figures show overwhelm- 
ingly that the local organization is not interfering with the 
success of the American Association, nevertheless it would be 
well to weigh carefully the possibilities of the future when 
local organizations may become more numerous and much 
more active than they are at the present time. 

In conclusion it seems desirable to consider some of the 
numerous suggestions which were submitted by the registrars 
who answered the question as to how the American Associa- 
tion may encourage the local organization in case it decides 
to. do so. 

In the first place certain registrars seem to feel that a 
standing committee of the American Association, perhaps 
headed by one of the vice-presidents, should be established 
to have general supervision of local organizations and make 
recommendations concerning thesame. This committee would 
serve as an active agent in the establishing of organizations, 
would assist in providing speakers or representatives from 
the American Association, and would act as a sort of clear- 
ing house for the exchange of ideas and the pooling of re- 
sults obtained. If such a committee is established it may 
well consider the organization plans of some of the learned 
societies, such as the Mathematical Association of American, 
which seem to function as a national unit and yet have their 
state or regional groups. 

Such a committee might bring about a certain desirable 
amount of uniformity in the names of local organizations, 
in the constitutions adopted, in the number of officers pro- 
vided, in the time of meeting, and in the amount of yearly 
dues. 

The time of meeting of the local organization may seem 
more or less unimportant, and yet, if the local organization 
meets at a time which comes too close to the meeting of the 
American Association it is quite possible that interest in the 
larger meeting may suffer. As long as the American Asso- 
ciation continues to meet in the spring, it seems that the 
local organization should meet in the fall. 
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The question of dues may also seem insignificant and yet 
it is important. If local organizations establish a rate of 
dues as high as that of the American Association, it is quite 
possible that the authorities of some institutions will refuse 
to pay both membership fees and thus cause their registrar 
to choose definitely between the two organizations. In fact 
several registrars have suggested that there should be no 
dues in the local organization. They believe that member- 
ship in the American Association should carry membership 
in the local organization and that one dollar of the dues of 
the American Association should go to the local group. This 
might be a questionable arrangement but in any case it seems 
desirable that the local organization should establish only a 
low rate of annual dues, if any at all. Even if the local 
organization charges the same rate of dues as the American 
Association it can scarcely hope to publish a full account 
of its proceedings because of its comparatively small mem- 
bership and the high cost of printing. It would seem better 
to include in the bulletin of the American Association a 
condensed report of all local meetings and an occasional 
paper which comes highly recommended. 

It has also been suggested that the American Association 
may well include in its program certain good papers which 
are presented from time to time in the local meetings. This 
would seem feasible since the number of registrars attend- 
ing both meetings would be quite limited and the repetition 
might therefore not be out of place. This plan might have 
the additional advantage of serving as an incentive to the 
registrar who is a member of the local group only, and who 
might thus be invited to appear before the American Asso- 
ciation. 

In giving this resume of the suggestions offered it should 
also be stated that there are quite a few registrars who still 
believe that the American Association and the local organi- 
zation should meet in alternate years. However, this plan 
avas tried and abandoned. It should not be revived unless it 
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is fully demonstrated that both organizations cannot thrive 
under the present arrangement. 


DATA ON LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS OF REGISTRARS FROM 
1922 TO MARCH 1, 1927 








Meetings and? Approximate Has the 
Attendance and Representation Organization 
¢ —* as A ‘ 
“ g 
=| “ ~ 
re 
Name of Organization Date Place 2 2 = =) 2&8 
3 8h go 4a ok 
# sf © a 6§ 
< 28 < <3 
Illinois Branch of the Ameri- 1923 Peoria 22 22 
can Association of Colle- 1926 Chicago 8 8 Yes $0.50 Yes 
giate Registrars 1927 Peoria 21 15 
Indiana Association of : : 
Registrars 1923 Indianapolis 25 25 No No No 
Iowa Registrars’ Assoc. 1923 Iowa City 20 17 No No No 
1924 Topeka 15 10 
Association of Registrars 1925 Lawrence 25 18 No No Yes 
of Kansas Colleges 1926 Topeka 17 «15 
1927 Topeka 34 20 
The Inter-State Associa- 1923 Lexington 26 15 
tion of Registrars (Ken- 1924 Louisville 10 9 No No Yes 
— 1925 Lexington 22 «13 ” 
1926 Lexington 21 «15 
Frederick > 
. 1922 Baltimore 3 = 3 3 
Maryland Branch of Ameri- 1923 Westminster 35 3% 
ican Association of Colle- eer 33 30 Yy 100 Y 
giate Registrars 1924 Baltimore i es $1. es 
Towson Wp, 
Washington Se. => 
1925 : oR Om 
Annapolis > $ > ¢ 
m = 1926 New Windsor “5 “5 
gistrars 0 ebraska 1925 University Place 6 6 s 
Asso. of Church Colleges 1926 Bethany s es Ph ™ 
Registrars of Colleges of 1996 y soenti 11 11 No $1.00 Yes 


Michigan 





1QOnly approximate attendance and representation could be sup- 
plied in some cases because of lack of records. 
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DATA ON LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS OF REGISTRARS FROM 
1922 TO MARCH 1, 1927—Continued. 











Meetings and? Approximate Has the 
Attendance and Representation Organization 
c A Ba | = A— ™~ 
" : 
r § 2 g 
gs BE & 8B uF 
Name of Organization Date Place = st Pe a = 3 
3s Sf ¢ 8 aE 
8 Se - o § A=) 
> oo Sas 
< Zee < < <3 
New England Association 1923 Worcester 40 20 r Yes 
of Collegiate Registrars 1925 New Haven om ™ . 
The North Carolina Asso- 1923 Greensboro 15 16 : 
ciation of College Regis- 1924 Greensboro 20 20 No $1.00 Yes 
trars 1926 Raleigh 25 20 
Association of Ohio College 1922 Columbus 8 6 
Registrars and Exam- 1923 Columbus 1¢ Y. 
iners 1926 Akron ll 10 Yes $5.00 Yes 
Cleveland 44 26 


The Oklahoma Association 1926 


of Collegiate Registrars Oklahoma City 14 14 Yes $1.00 Yes 


Pacific Coast Association 1923 Stanford Univ. 18 17 Yes $2.00 Yes 


of Collegiate Registrars 1926 Berkeley 25 25 
Southeastern Association 1923 Atlanta 26 18 No $5.00 Yes 
of Registrars 1925 Birmigham 28 22 biennial 
Texas Branch of the Amer- 1922 Houston 20 16 
ican Association of Colle- 1923 Fort Worth 25 22 No Me Ye 
giate Registrars 1924 Fort Worth 25 20 


1925 Fort Worth 30 3=25 


Mr. Etxis (Presiding): The question is now open for 
discussion. 
DISCUSSION. 


Mr. HitiecEist (University of Maryland): The report that Mr. 
Steckel has presented on the question of Local Organizations is 
very pleasing to me. Most of you will remember, who have been 
associated with the organization since 1922, that ever so often I 
have expressed myself on this topic. I do not apologize for my 
interest in the subject. I maintain it is a very vital one. 





*Only approximate attendance and representation could be sup- 
plied in some cases because of lack of records. 
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The deductions which Mr. Steckel has included in this report, 
prove conclusively that local organizations are not to be discour- 
aged, or ignored, but rather should be encouraged. How close that 
this relationship should be in the way of official recognition or 
connection with the national group is one which I think we should 
take a little time this morning to discuss very seriously. 

I do not know if there are any members in the room who answered 
negatively those questions which Mr. Steckel included in his ques- 
tionnaire. If there are, I hope a change of attitude will be felt, 
for we should have an unanimous sentiment toward a sensible 
organization of these chapters. 

It seems to me, no matter what form of state or regional organi- 
zation this convention will approve, it should work with and be sym- 
pathetic to the local group. Every local group should assume the 
attitude that it is a branch or chapter of the American Association. 
This should be a source of pride. Nothing should be done to take 
from the parent body that dignity and leadership which belong to 
a national association. Harmony should be the keynote, and as 
the local branch develops in strength and influence, the national 
organization should be extended proportionately. 

Now, another thought is, that in writing a constitution for the 
local organization, the policy should be to follow word for word, 
in so far as it may be done, the phraseology of the constitution 
of the national organization. That keeps before us all the time 
the fact that there is such a body as the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, and also that the local group is tied up with 
it, and is functioning simply as a branch. 

The fact that we have broken all attendance records certainly is 
strong evidence against any charge that the establishment of local 
groups has a tendency to decrease attendance at the national meet- 
ings. I want to thank Mr. Steckel for going into this thing so 
carefully, and presenting it in such a clear fashion. I hope that 
we will take a little fime to discuss the method by which the 
A. A. C. R. can tie up with the local groups. Shall we take 
the Ist or 3rd Vice-President, and let him assume the leadership? 
In other words, if there is a certain district or state that wants 
to organize, let the group of persons in that locality communicate 
with a designated official of the national organization, and let him 
or her hold out to that group just the points that should be 
considered in the formation of a local group. Whether it should 
be a standing committee I am not so sure, but I hope definite action 
will be taken this morning on this very special matter. It is far 
reaching in its importance. 


Mr. BuacK (Randolph-Macon College): The Virginia representa- 
tives who are here at this meeting had the pleasure of breakfasting 
together this morning—I don’t know whether it was in the “ Spanish 
Lounge,” or in the “ Pompeiian Room,” but it was in one of the 
small rooms in the Henry Grady Hotel—and we organized and 
elected a president, a secretary, and a treasurer. (Applause). 


Mr. Fritey (Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas) : 
Something like 500 of us are members of this Association. I assume 
that every college and university has a registrar, and only about 
20% are represented at this meeting, and about 80% do not have 
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the privilege of attending the national association conventions. I 
think this group has a definite obligation to that 80%, certainly 
in the interest of our own profession. From that point of view I 
think the regional and state meetings are well worh while. 

Taking our own State of Texas, it has very definitely increased 
membership in the national association as the result of the meet- 
ings of the local association, and the membership in the national 
association is growing every year. We all hope in another year 
there will be at least 30 colleges in Texas that will be members of 
the association. 

May I outline briefly the plan we have this year for the Texas 
Branch of the American Association? We are meeting in connec- 
tion with the Association of Texas Colleges, and I might suggest 
here that that plan will probably solve the problem of the attend- 
ance of registrars at the local and state meetings, if they have 
their meetings in connection with the State Association of Colleges. 
Every registrar would be a member of the State Association of 
Colleges. The afternoon session will be devoted to problems of 
immediate interest to registrars. The point is that in that way 
we can help not only our own registrars, but be a benefit to the 
national organization in unifying our work, and creating an inter- 
est in those that do not have the opportunity of attending the 
National Convention. 


Mr. Hittecetst (University of Maryland): There are only two 
institutions in the Delaware-Maryland District out of 20 colleges 
that are not members of the A. A. C. R. When we first organized 
in 1922—we are the oldest chapter—I am sure there were not more 
than seven or eight in that particular locality that were members 
of the national body. We have got those people to believe in the 
national association. They are so pleased to have those who get 
to the conventions to come back and tell them what is done. In 
addition to that, we discuss in the local meetings the problems that 
are common to those institutions in the district. 


Mr. MircHeLL (Stanford University): Last fall we organized 
the Pacific Coast Association, which plans to meet in November 
each year. We had a big problem in that there was a relatively 
large number of institutions along the Pacific Coast, and it was 
more or less difficult for many to get to the east to a meeting 
every year. We met last year at Berkeley, and the average was 
500 miles from the southern part of the state, and we meet in 
Oregon next year, which is necessarily a long trip. I don’t think 
it is going to interfere with na‘ional meetings at all. Just as 
many will come as can, and membership in the local organization 
will stimulate interest in the national organization. 

We adopted a constitution verbatim like that of the national 
association with the exception of the amount of dues and the title. 
The question of dues came up, and I think they were fixed at 
$2.00. With dues of this amount there would be no hope of rais- 
ing enough money to print the proceedings. It seems to me it would 
be very helpful, if the national association would take all these 
local organizations under its wing as sections, provided the mem- 
bers of a local section would be members of the national associa- 
tions and pay their dues to the national association, and in turn 
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have the proceedings of the local sections printed in the bulletin, 
and probably appropriate 50 cents per person to each local section 
to cover minor expenses. I think we can get dues from all these 
members, as they would apparently get something in return. If 
the local organizations feel they are encouraged, and supported by 
the national organization, they would boost the national organiza- 
tion. I think they really need encouraging, and the opportunity 
lies here for a greatly increased enrollment, which means additional 
income. 


Mr. Hitteceist (University of Maryland): Mr. Steckel did make 
the suggestion that those papers and reports given at the group 
meetings, that are particularly worth while, be published in the 
bulletin. Those papers only that are outstanding in their import- 
ance should be selected. I feel pretty sure that a limited number 
of them can be printed. 

I cannot say anything of the financial part. I agree with Mr. 
Steckel in one of his deductions, that, if you make the local dues 
five dollars for instance, you will be accumulating money that 
probably you will not know how to spend. I think it is better to 
have the dues not to exceed one dollar an individual so as to take 
care of miscellaneous items. In Maryland we have dues of one 
dollar a year. If you bind your local organization too tightly, you 
restrict it accordingly and you might run up against some of the 
things Mr. Steckel has brought out. 


Mr. MircHett (Stanford University): What they really want 
is the recognition, especially a little college. Three or four pages 
devoted to the proceedings of a meeting, with a list of speakers, 
and perhaps an abstract of the papers, will probably suffice, and 
the point is, unless they are members of the association, they don’t 
get their notices about their meetings. They are interested, too, 
in what happens at other meetings and by getting them all as 
members of the national association, they will receive the pro- 
ceedings, and know all about what is going on. 


Miss LEFEVRE (Bradley Polytechnic Institute): We have our 
meetings at the same time the Illinois Federation of Colleges has 
its meetings. We are called together immediately after, and we 
have found that that plan works very well. We are endeavoring 
to interest the registrars of the small Illinois colleges, of which 
there are many, in the National Conventions. Our local meetings do 
not take the place of the conventions, but they are very helpful 
to those registrars who are unable to attend these meetings. 


Mr. Owens (College of Emporia): At our last meeting we had 
thirty-five members from twenty colleges, every college in the sec- 
tion represented, and I found out of the twenty colleges only two 
were not members of this association. We have a Council of Ad- 
ministration in Kansas, consisting of university and college repre- 
sentatives, and school principals. They have a joint meeting, and 
we have ours in connection with them. I would say in regard to 
dues that we are not getting any dues. We have no dues and no 
expenses; we are running along as a branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars. 
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Mr. HILtecetst (University of Maryland): I am going to make 
a motion that the Executive Committee be asked at its first session 
to consider a means of organization, which will bring together the 
national and state groups in a definite way. 

This motion was seconded by Dr. Mitchell (Stanford University), 
and others, and when put to vote, was unanimously carried. 


Mr. MILLER (University of North Dakota): May I have the 
privilege of asking a question on the previous paper? I would 
like to know how many registrars publish their annual reports? 


Mr. Exxis (Presiding): How many registrars publish as a dis- 
tinct document the registrar’s report? 


Mr. MILLER: Or include it with other reports? 
Mr. Etuis: That’s quite a different question. 


Upon a showing of hands it developed that two registrars publish 
their reports independently and forty-five publish them with other 
reports, 


Mr. Ettis (Presiding): If there is no further discussion 
on this question, we would like to hear from Miss Carrie 
Mae Probst, Goucher College, who has prepared “A Plan 
for the Location of Annual Meetings.” 


A PLAN FOR THE LOCATION OF THE ANNUAL 
MEETINGS 


MISS CARRIE MAE PROBST 
Goucher College 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Several of the registrars have dis- 
cussed recently the method of holding the meetings of the 
American Association, and it seemed to some us that with 
the growth of our association, the increased membership, and 
the wide spread of our membership, the time has come when 
we should have a definite plan for holding our meeting. 

The group I referred to has these recommendations to 
make. First, it is recommended that the country be divided 
into five territorial divisions as follows: 
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PROPOSED TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS FOR THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


Member Institutions 


I. North Atlantic Section 106 
MINOR 0s kN rata oreo, dale wae 4 S Connection ...6 6ececs cence 5 
New Hampshire .......... DS Be Fe ose sesccevaveses 34 
WI kccadncccusncuves S Hew GOGO .. .cccsccceccees 5 
Massachusetts ............ 19 Pennsylvania ............0- 33 
Rhode Island «.....6. 5-06.05 2g: 
II. South Atlantic Section 87 
DIBIBWOEO™ .oc.<ceceioos eewies 2 North Carolina .......... cock 
ERB GIAMY oo .as ec cis ciciec owas 13 South Carolina ............. 5 
District of Columbia ..... C—O 13 
WED. daéeckunwenee wees  -_ ererrretr ee 8 
We VIM 5 ceniccccens © TD sh ctcccvsccesvtceees 3 
III. North Central Section 150 
GU sil ceesee erences OS. WHWResGtae 6 os cscs ccccueees 10 
BMT fc a ilerar oi aran hepa er tars Mie VOW Gvoiiieccss ucvcduacizeaas 17 
ERPEMONIBY & craic srulorstereeicsiee oe 29 North Dakota .............. 4 
BI: cacexcneceninnans 20 South Dakota ........ccces- 7 
WHISCOMBIER, 5. c:c:ccds/sintsielarewers Se NGMRSGHGE cocccsceccacencune 12 
IV. South Central Section 99 
MD Nidivcescceaweaes Cr eewrrrrrr rT 5 
WEOWRGHECO Na 6 cic 5 cole aw ee BE. OplanGMes sccdiw cance ccewcue 10 
MID: v6 Saws eenncacen ee a7 
EMDTAB EIRENE «5. 55'sd: diae ae: eRistereels C. (NAUGEEe 25. cide os celcodeorenes 16 
MMOMINIS 74) 0: 6 soi sigs Sovaneieicie Ciel eis 21 
V. Western Section 47 
WRONG OE oss oa larcraisle-a o1eei relevs S WNGvGti ocncccdsicncsmcncenas 1 
TD exensceeecwensen Ee TOGNOE Sacieccivdees woneueceds 4 
DEED. Atecévenansanes © 8 Washington ........cccccees 4 
ee eee eer rr 4 
PROIBONM oi. 6 laeierernreeuene Wi . @GQEMGUNIM <6 cckcsdccceesets 14 
NING MIEN. crocs ciied ew arorciexekelaareierae 4 
"NOCAD) Sods eweciies 489 


The second recommendation is that the annual meetings 
be held in these territories in accordance with a definite 
scheme of rotation, which is explained in the following 
report. 

Territorial Dwwisions. The territorial divisions follow the 
usually accepted geographical groupings, with the following 
changes: Alabama is taken from the South Central States 
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and placed in the South Atlantic section; Missouri and Kan- 
sas are taken from the North Central States and placed in 
the South Central section. These changes are made to get 
a better distribution of the member institutions in the differ- 
ent sections. The Canadian members are to be included with 
their adjacent sections. 


Rotation Scheme. The rotation scheme provides that the 
meetings go from one extreme section to another and in alter- 
nate years go to one of the central sections, alternating be- 
tween the two central sections. The order of meetings would 
be as follows: 


II. South Atlantic Section........ 1927 
III. North Central Section ........ 1928 
V. Western Section ............. 1929 
IV. South Central Section ....... 1930 
I. North Atlantic Section........ 1931 
III. North Central Section........ 1932 
Y, ee bok koh cceewss 1933 
IV. South Central Section........ 1934 
II. South Atlantic Section ........ 1935 


The order repeats itself for the next eight years. 

It would take eight years to make the complete cycle and 
five years to get into each section. In the eight year cycle 
the meetings would have gone to each section and be held 
twice in the North Central, South Central, and Western Sec- 
tions. The North Central and South Central Sections are 
more easily reached by the greatest number of members. 
Therefore the largest attendance should be obtained in the 
years when the meetings are in these sections, and the fre- 
quency of the meetings in these sections guarantees a fairly 
stable attendance. The Western Section has the smallest and 
most scattered membership. These conditions would seem 
to justify the two meetings in the section during the eight 
year cycle. 

It is also recommended that, as far as possible, the meetings 
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be held in the central part of each section, under the auspices 
of one or more of the institutions in that locality. It is felt 
that a great deal is to be gained by holding the meetings 
within a member institution, and this should be done when- 
ever it is practical. 

It is further recommended that if such a territorial divi- 
sion and rotation scheme be adopted by the Association and 
the complete eight year cycle be printed in the Bulletin at 
least once a year. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. West (University of Minnesota): It seems to me that they 
are to be congratulated upon the job they have done. I think, Miss 
Probst, that your report is very interesting. I would like to move 
the adoption of the recommendations. 


Mr. HiLtecetst (University of Maryland): I second the motion. 
Miss Probst has been exceedingly kind in making Mr. Dempster and 
me sign that recommendation. I do not know that she was fearful 
that the proposition would be defeated, and the three of us would go 
down together. Miss Probst asked Mr. Dempster and me to come 
to Goucher and see how we liked the scheme. Its value was evident. 
I am going to make the suggestion that Mr. Dempster and I dis- 
claim any credit for participating in this project, and will ask Miss 
Probst to let our names be taken off of this report. If allowed to 
remain there, we would get two-thirds of the credit, when she did 
the work, and is entitled to 99.44% of the congratulations of the 
convention. 


Mr. West (University of Minnesota): Then I move that the 
recommendations be approved with the elimination of the names of 
Mr. Hillegeist and Mr. Dempster. 


Mr. Hiciecerst (University of Maryland): I second that motion. 
Carried. 


Mr. Grant (Columbia University): It seems to me that two 
meetings within the period of eight years in the far west might be 
reduced to one meeting, and have a meeeting, say, in the inter- 
mediate section lying within the radius between groups one and 
four in place of a second meeting in the far west. 


Miss Propst (Goucher College): I am not advocating all of this 
as an absolutely fixed scheme. You remember, however, we met 
in Colorado, and Colorado is in that western section. Then we 
met in Chicago, and that is in the north central. Then we met 
in Minneapolis, and that is in the north central. Now we are 
meeting here. For the three years previous to this we have met 
out in that territory. We do not need to go to the western Coast 
to go into the western section. 

If you will look at that western distribution, you will find that 
down in Arizona there is one institution; in New Mexico there is 


’ 
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one institution; way over there in Montana there is one; I think 
it is too much to ask those people to keep traveling over the con- 
tinent all the time, and have this association not meet out there. 
We want the membership to increase as much as possible in the 
west. You know the number of new members we have gotten here 
in this section by coming down here. If we could get into some 
part of the western section more frequently, we could increase 
and encourage membership out there. 


Mr. HILLecEtIst (University of Maryland): I hope that the 
scheme of Miss Probst’s will not be distrubed. I believe that by 
picking our locations here in the western territory, we will be able 
to carry on a good piece of work. You do not have to go the 
Pacific Coast twice in eight years, but under this plan you come 
within that territory twice within eight years. 


Mr. Grant (Columbia University): Their membership is only 
about one-tenth of what the whole membership is. They are get- 
ting more than their share, it seems to me. 


Mr. HILLecEIst (University of Maryland): If you put it on 
that basis, that is true, but I want to travel west. Then, too, 
Miss Probst’s argument is sound. I am going to vote for her 
plan. 


Mr. Kine (Industrial College of Texas): I want to say that 
this whole association is covering up something in this discussion. 
Most of us do not get to take but one nice trip a year. That is 
when our colleges pay our expenses to the national meetings, and 
I for one am strong for the west. 


Mr. Ettis (Presiding): Before the whole truth comes out 
I had better put the motion. (Laughter.) It has been 
moved and seconded that we adopt this report so carefully 
worked out by Miss Probst “et al.” (Laughter.) Is there 
any further discussion? If not, I will put it to vote. 

(The motion was then put to vote, and carried unani- 
mously. ) 

Mr. Exxis: Coming down on the Crescent Limited the other 
day we were entertained for many a long mile by a “. Will 
Rogers ” of a conductor, sixty-five years old. He seemed to be 
interested in the fact that there were so many teachers and 
school people aboard. He came to the conclusion that times 
were changing. He said he remembered as a boy, when in a 
little backwoods section in Georgia, where there was no school 
some of the fathers got together, and said: “ We must have 
some education for our children.” So they secured a teacher, 
and the teacher on the first day of the school lined up the 
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fourteen children as pupils, and he asked the oldest boy: 
“Who is the President of the United States” ? The boy said: 
“T don’t know.” He went on down the line, and found that 
none of them knew. He said: “ This is really a disgrace. 
Now you go home tonight and find out. Ask your parents, 
and when you come back in the morning that will be the first 
question I shall ask.” The next morning he again askea the 
oldest boy: “ Who is the President of the United States”? 
“T told you yesterday I didn’t know.” “Well, I told you 
to ask your father.” The boy replied: “I asked Pap, and 
Pap said the didn’t know, and he didn’t give a damn.” 
(Laughter). 

But I understand that conditions are improving in Georgia. 
We are to hear from Dr. Thomas Jackson Woofter, Dean of 
the Peabody School of Education, University of Georgia. 
Dr. Woofter is an author, a teacher, but greater than these 
a fighter for many years for better educational methods and 
facilities in Georgia. Dr. Woofter. 2 


EDUCATION MOVES AHEAD 


DR. THOMAS JACKSON WOOFTER 
Dean of the Peabody School of Education, 
University of Georgia 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Association: I am glad 
to be with you, even though I am here contrary to the orders 
of my physician. 

When your President graciously wrote me, extending me 
an invitation to present a paper on this occasion, I wanted 
to come. I accepted his invitation, but I was puzzled to 
know what I could say to a group of Registrars. I have 
known for some time that you have had a flourishing and 
growing Association, but it had not been my privilege to 
get hold of any of your reports and so to know exactly and 
definitely what you were doing. I asked the President to 
send me a copy of the proceedings of the last meeting, which 
he did. I read this copy of the proceedings with the greatest 
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of interest, and then decided, rather than bring before you 
a statistical report which might fit into some of the typical 
studies and discussions, I would simply follow up some sug- 
gestions brought to you at the last meeting of this Associa- 
tion from which I caught the inspiration of a larger field 
of service for Registrars as professionals. I am prompted 
especially by suggestions in the addresses by President Coff- 
man and Dean Friley. 

I have a very diminutive manuscript, as you see. Being 
prevented from preparing a paper in full, I have just an 
abstract, which I will give you mainly in outline. 

When the President wrote me again and asked me for a 
topic, I was still in doubt as to what I might say to you, 
so I gave him the topic, “ Education Moves Ahead.” I 
thought that I could relate to this topic nearly anything I 
could find to say. 

I am reminded in this connection of a predicament I was 
in once before. I was called upon by the Lyceum Bureau 
of the College to introduce a speaker who was a humorous 
entertainer. As we went up on the platform, I asked him 
what topic I should give as the subject of his address. He 
said: “You may name it anything you please.” So I in- 
formed the audience that he had given me the privilege of 
naming the topic which he would discuss, and, as nearly as 
I could anticipate, his topic would be “The Differential 
Coefficient of a Transcendental Function.” However, my 
address will fit my topic, I hope, better than his fitted that. 
I think you will find at least a thread of my topic running 
through the discussion the chief aim of which is to stress 
the enlargement of your work into a profession, and to 
follow this up with suggestions as to some of the special 
things you many undertake. 


Construing the Topic 


1. Education is not a static process. Our failure to 
recognize the truth in this has led into many errors in 


the past. 
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2. Environment is constantly changing, and education 
must adjust to environment. Changes of environmental con- 
ditions in the last few decades have been marvelous, some 
revolutionary, and education lags in re-adjustments. 

3. The college registrar rises out of recent conditions. A 
few years ago he was rare. Many colleges operated with 
faculty secretaries, and many kept no permanent records. 
Has his field so quickly become a profession? 

If the registrar’s field is a profession, let us find out just 
how to measure it. What are our tests or standards of 
measurement? JI would call your attention first to some 
characteristics of a profession. 


Characteristics of a Profession 


1. A social group (society or state) develops a need of 
some special service. Experts arise to serve this need, and 
these become the professionals. Complexity later calls for 
organization to take care of this need, and this organization 
is a social institution. 

2. There is a gradual accumulation of information per- 
taining to this specialized service which finally reaches the 
status of a creditable body of professional literature. With- 
out this literature, a profession is a crude beginning. 

3. Provisions for preparation of experts become neces- 
sary, and professional schools arise. Also standards and 
methods of admission into the profession are set up. 

It is interesting to trace the rise and development of our 
institutions and professions. Only a brief hint of all this 
can be given here. 


Rise of Professions 


Education and religion grew out of crude notions of our 
primitive ancestors. Early peoples had superstitious notions 
of over-ruling powers. When tribal men ventured on a hunt 
or war or other undertaking and were successful, they be- 
lieved that their preparations pleased the ruling spirits. 

10 
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They treasured as secrets what they thought were the doings 
which pleased the spirits, or which displeased when there 
were failures. These secrets were imparted to youths of the 
tribe through initiations at certain ages. These secrets would 
gradually increase in number and variety until it became 
necessary to set aside some members to keep up with tribal 
lore and impart it to succeeding generations. Thus a need 
of special service arose, and experts were developed to serve 
this need. Education in this fashion was one of the earliest, 
if not the first, of the learned professions to be differentiated 
as such. Since its subject matter had to do with the over- 
ruling spirits, it was of semi-religious nature and the 
teachers were of priestly character. 

Into civilization and down the ages these tribal beginnings 
develop, take on organization, serve society until we come 
to the school as an institution, education as a profession, 
and the teacher as a professional. Likewise we get the 
church, the ministry, and the minister; health, medicine, 
and the physician; and other professions with new ones 
arising with expanding needs. 

Education as a profession is now broader than teaching 
in the narrower sense. In addition to teaching, there are 
other fields of specialization such as supervision, administra- 
tion, direction of student activities, the “School Visitor,” 
etc. Out of the field of administration the registrar arises 
and is now appearing as a professional. Let us test the 
registrar’s field by applying our characteristics of a profes- 
sion. 

Standards Applied to a Regtstrar’s Profession 


1. It seems axiomatic that the need of specialized service 
is here and insistent. With the growth and development of 
many-sided education, with the multiplication of measures 
of proficiency, with the thousands of students pouring into 
our colleges until we are swamped with numbers, more and 
more do we need the services of specialized registrars with 
increasing numbers of assistants. Emerging from small 
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needs and yet co-operating in the field of administration, 
the need is forcing the registrar in the direction of a full 
professional. 

2. The second characteristic is the possession of a credit- 
able body of professional literature. It seems that there is 
not yet a large body to your credit, but such is developing. 
This Association is making its contribution in the way of 
valuable literature. There was some very valuable contribu- 
tions to education in your last Report. Little by little an 
accumulation of professional knowledge will approach this 
standard. 

3. The third characteristic finds you rather short of pro- 
fessional standing. There is no institution for the special 
preparation of Registrars, but a few of our large universities 
are beginning to put on a few courses in this direction. As 
to standards of admission into the profession, I do not know 
that you have any. This third characteristic, however, finds 
nearly all of our college faculties short of standards. 


Whether you are recognized as a separate body of pro- 
fessionals or not, you are developing a specialized field, you 
are being called upon more and more to render professional 
service, and, therefore, standards and special preparation 
must come sooner or latter. 


The Registrar’s Professional Fields of Service 


The following count enumerates very briefly some of these 
fields, only the last one being developed here to any extent. 

1. Registering students and keeping the records. 

The beginning seems merely clerical, but in gathering 
data, compiling, filing, reporting, etc., there is a growing 
need of more specialized service, not only in methods of pro- 
cedure but also in quantity and quality of the data collected 
through registrations. 

2. Uses made of the records. 

Here is a storhouse of increasingly valuable information. 
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You should gradually enrich it. Here may be gathered 
original material for the study of human development. This 
may be a great source of material for interpretation, com- 
parison, prediction, discovery, and progress. In_ short, 
through your co-operative organizations far and near, you 
may develop the greatest and most effective Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research in the world. Organize and develop for 
great possibilities. 

3. Production of professional literature, such as reports, 
pamphlets, magazines, books. 

The registrar becomes author to advance his profession 
and to meet a professional need or standard. All this will 
readily follow. 


4, Personal service. 

The suggestion of this topic interested me intensively, al- 
though its field is yet undefined, indefinite, and manysided. 
It includes the influences which the Registrar may exert 
upon the individuals composing the college group. His office 
is a center of association of growing magnitude. How may 
he utilize his contacts? 


Suggestions have already been made to you in previous 
discussions. Here I mention, by way of extension, just a 
few of the lines of possible influence, and I will limit my- 
self to three. 

1. It is claimed that students of today have a tendency 
to be drifters. They have broken loose from old traditional 
objectives and have rather vague substitutes therefor. In so 
far as this is true, each one is in need of a philosophy of 
life. He should be awakened to this need. Sometimes a 
mere question or challenge as to his purpose may start his 
trend to thought. As his intellectual horizon widens, he 
should get his vision of life; he should formulate what he 
considers most worth while; he should determine his objec- 
tives of personal attainment and service, and thus come to 
realize that without the true vision he perishes, without the 
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objective of service he fails, yet with these he never dies, 
but achieves his own immortality. 


2. It is often asserted that the college student of today 
is an extravagant .pender and waster; that he spends four 
years in joyous irresponsibility as to time and money. With 
such and with all there is need of ideals of thrift and con- 
servation. 


Much stress is now being put on lessons of thrift begin- 
ning in the elementary school. This should bear fruit in 
years of college life. Education is life. During the four 
years of college life one should be living naturally the kind 
of life which is to be continuous. It is folly to believe that 
a fictitious life may be lived the fours years, then the ideal 
life taken up after graduation. The life the student is living 
is the greater part of his real education. The art of living 
is the highest of arts, and it is to be achieved through actual 
living in accord with a guiding philosophy of life. 


3. The third suggestion as to the line of influence. Of 
course the list is legion. This last one is the easiest and the 
most common one to put across. In our present transfor- 
mation in the college world the student is questioning the 
value of the traditional curriculum. The question which 
bobs up with renewed emphasis is, “ What knowledge is of 
most worth?” 


With Herbert Spencer the answer still lingers, the knowl- 
edge which is most intimately related to human living. What 
is this knowledge? 

The chief environment in which we must live, and to 
which we must adapt ourselves, is the human environment. 
We must relate ourselves properly in the sphere of human 
associations. The art of living is the art of living together 
with other people. In Europe the groups became denser 
and denser in population, yet they failed to learn the art 
of living together. This is at the root of their turmoils 
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and troubles. All the great world problems cluster around 
the question: “ Who is my neighbor?” 

In the realm of human associations we find the knowledge 
of greatest worth for the individual and for the world groups. 
This is a field of study which, in many colleges, is not yet 
stressed as of great importance. In many cases the tra- 
ditional hand is against it, and students are prejudiced to 
avoid it. Yet education is moving ahead with increasing 
momentum in the direction of the social sciences as the 
dominating factors of the curriculum. Students should be 
put wise to this by some one who has not the narrowing 
vision of a specialist nor the deadening prejudices of the tra- 
ditionalist. Amn able and wise Registrar will be looked upon 
as without bias and eminently just. The informality of his 
contacts will add impression to his words. He sits at the 
crossroads of learning. Which way shall he point? 

Let me conclude with the following thought. When our 
civilization is called to the bar of final judgment, when 
history looks back upon us and nations are called to account, 
the tests and measures applied will not be to our skyscra- 
pers, our machines, our accumulated wealth, our material 
advances, but rather to the type and quality of human beings, 
the men and women we have developed. If education is 
moving ahead to Registrars who are to be builders of ideal 
character in the youth of the colleges, I greet you joyously 
and bid you Godspeed. 


Mr. Extis (Presiding): On behalf of the members I want 
to thank you for your delightful address this morning, Dean 
Woofter. 

There will be a brief joint meeting of the new and retir- 
ing executive committees immediately at the close of this 
session. 

The afternoon session will start at 1.15 in place of 1.45 
as printed. This is because of the change in the luncheon 
arrangement. Mr. West requests that you be prompt, as 
there is important business. 
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| I have the further request of Mr. West that before we go 
this afternoon we all turn in our badges at the registration 
desk in the hotel. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Georgia School of Technology): Those 
of you who were at Minneapolis last year, will recall that 
we advertised as one of the attractions at Atlanta the Federal 
Prison, where many of our distinguished friends throughout 
the country, former bankers, governors, and so on, are so- 
journing. I have been “called down” for not telling the 
visitors how they could get out there to see their friends. 
They claim we have not made good on our promise. For 
the benefit of those who have been disappointed, I am re- 
quested by the Convention Bureau to announce that you may 
visit the prison at the hours of 9.00 a.m. or 2.00 p.m. ex- 
cept Saturdays, Sundays, and Holidays. Nothing has been 
said as to whether they will let you come back, when you 
go there or not. Take the street car marked “ South Pryor 
to Federal Prison.” (Applause). 


Mr. Exuis (Presiding): Are there any further announce- 
ments of cheerful entertainments? (Laughter). If not, we 
will now stand adjourned. 


(Accordingly at 11.25 o’clock the morning session was 
adjourned.) 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 





1.15 o’clock p.m. 


President West: The hour set for the afternoon session 
has come and passed by about five minutes. I believe we 
ought to start. A number want to get away at 5.00 o’clock, 
some before that. 

Mr. Grant, of Columbia University who is in charge of 
our Question Box is first on the program this afternoon. 
The questions are to be limited to those not previously an- 
swered in the bulletin and to a few of the more difficult one, 
which will be taken care of through the bulletin during the 
year. Mr. Grant will take charge. 


OPEN FORUM--QUESTION BOX 


Conducted by Mr. E. J. GRANT 
Registrar, Columbia University 


Mr. Grant (Presiding): All questions call for a show of 
hands. 


Qestion No. 1. How many institutions represented require the 
photographing of every entering student? (About 10). 


Question No. 2. How many institutions do not photograph stu- 
dents? Well, that would be all the rest of them. 


Here are several questions with reference to time limits within 
which instructors must report grades to the registrar. 


Question No. 3. In how many cases is this limit 24 hours or 


less after the last meeting of the class? (About 4). 
Question No. 4. In how many institutions is the limit from 49 
to 72 hours? (16). 
Question No. 5. In how many instances is it from three days 
to one week? (3). 
Question No. 6. In how many institutions is it more than one 
week? CL). 
Question No. 7. How many registrars keep personnel records of 
students? (19). 


Question No. 8. How many institutions accept a student from 
another institution, when such student is not permitted to return 
to the institution he has left? 

Answer: That depends on the recommendations. 
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Question No. 9. In how many institutions would they be accepted 
on the recommendation of the institution that the student has left? 
(25). 


Question No. 10. How many require a student to complete re- 
quirements for a degree in a limited time after starting a course, 
or may a student return any time to complete requirements as 
listed, say, in 1935? How many have a limit of six years within 
which the bachelor degree requirements must be completed? 

(Very few). 

Question No. 11. In how many cases is there no limit? 

(A very great majority). 

Question No. 12. In how many institutions are the credentials 
and records other than class grades preserved for students admitted 
and graduated more than two years? In other words, in how many 
institutions are the entrance records kept for more than two years? 

(Practically everybody). 


Question No. 13. In how many are they kept for more than five 


years? (Everybody keeps them). 
Question No. 14. How many institutions represented here use 
Kardex equipment in the Registrar’s office? © (15). 


Question No. 15. Are there any Southern institutions with en- 
rollment of over 1,000 in the College of Arts and Sciences? 
(About 12). 
Question No. 16. How many institutions require a student to 
secure a passing grade in all subjects for which he has registered, 
before graduation? In how many cases would a failure disqualify 
a student from graduation unless the failure is romoved? (10). 


Question No. 17. In how many instances are transcripts sent 
directly to the individual students asking for them? (About 30). 


President WeEsT: Mr. Gillis, will you state the regulations of 
the association? 

Mr. GILLIS (University of Kentucky): The Association passed 
a resolution to the effect that no transcript would be given to an 
undergraduate student. It should go directly to the institution, 
and no official transcript should be given to an undergraduate. That 
is the regulation of the association. 

Question No. 18. How many postpone giving students who enter 
with advanced standing, a statement of required courses and ap- 
proximate length of time needed to complete those courses? In 
other words, in how many institutions is an advanced standing 
student admitted provisionally with the understanding that a final 
classification will be made later? (40). 


Question No. 19. In how many institutions is mention made of 
the fact of cheating on the transcripts of record? I have changed 
the question somewhat. In how many institutions does the tran- 
script of record show, for example, a breach of morals like cheating? 


(About 10). 
Question No. 20. How many registrars applied the job analysis 
technique in studying their duties and functions? (None). 


Question No. 21. How many will next year? (Laughter). 


ai = on 
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Question No. 22. In how many institutions does the Secretary 
to the dean or personnel officer or dean of women copy the records 
in the registrar’s office instead of having the registrar furnish 
them? In other words, in how many cases does the registrar do 
this for the Dean? In how many cases does the dean’s assistant 
do that for the dean? (About 12). 

Question No. 23. How many institutions have special study 
courses of three or four weeks, for those students that ordinarily 
would be denied admission. There are pupils that do fulfill re- 
quirements so far as units are concerned, but due to low high 
school ratings would ordinarily be refused admission. (One). 

Question No. 24. How many are in favor of biennial meetings 
of this association with sectional meetings in the intervening years? 

' (A very small minority). 

Question No. 25. How many colleges send out freshman grades 
to the high schools from which these students come? 

(About 759, of the institutions). 

Several remarked that this was “only upon request.” 

Question No. 26. How many colleges or universities have class 
attendance required? I think I had better read this note attached 
to this question: We are trying out a plan of voluntary attendance 
for sophomore, junior, and senior classes. No record is kept of 
absences, but where a student’s work falls below what it should 
be, then the student is placed on the Dean’s list and subject to 
freshman regulations. 

In how many institutions are there no restrictions upon upper 
classmen as regards absences? (4). 

Mr. Grant (Columbia University): All of the questions have 
been answered. 


President West: Unless there is some further question, 
that will close the Open Forum Forum on the Question Box. 
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BUSINESS SESSION 


President West: This afternoon we wish to get through 
with our business session in time for those who are leaving 
on the afternoon trains to get away. I am going to ask every- 
one to please confine himself or herself to necessary remarks. 
We have no desire on the part of the Executive Committee 
or myself to in any way curtail discussion, but we would like 
to have you talk to the point, and be as brief as you con- 


sistently can. 
I will now call on the Acting Secretary for the report of 


the Executive Committee. 


MINUTES—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 
Presented by Mr. W. M. Hitteceist, Acting Secretary 


The Executive Committee of the American Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars convened at the Henry Grady Hotel on Monday 
afternoon, April 11, 1927, at two o’clock. There were present: 
R. M. West, President; W. M. Hillegeist, Second Vice-President; 
K. P. R. Neville, Third Vice President; L. Bernice Garritt, Treas- 
urer, The President appointed Mr. Hillegeist to serve as Secretary 
pro tem of the Committee and the Convention. 

At the request of the President, Mr. Matthews and Mr. Smith, 
of the budget committee, sat in the meeting during the discussion 
of the Budget, and Mr. Dempster, Chairman of the Committee on 
Educational Research, was present while the work of the National 
Committee on Research in Secondary Education was being con- 
sidered. 

As the result of the successful operation of the budget plan 
during the past two years the conference recommended an amend- 
ment to the constitution to deal appropriately with the subject. 
This amendment will be known as Article VI, Budget Committee: 

“There shall be a Budget Committee consisting of three members, 
one of whom shall be elected each year to serve for a period of 
three years.” 

The present Article VI shall be changed to Article VII. 

Mr. Hittecrist (Acting Secretary): I move that this Amend- 
ment be adopted. 

This motion was seconded and carried. 

(Continuing the Report) The conference recommended that all 
motions made on the floor of the convention and pertaining to the 
expenditure of association funds shall be referred to the executive 
and budget committees in joint session. The conference recom- 
mended further that the budget committee, in joint session with 
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the officers of the retiring administration, shall make up the budget 
for the incoming administration. 

Mr. HiLLecEisT: I move the adoption of that recommendation. 

This motion was seconded and carried. 

(Continuing the Report) The budget committee retired at this 
point. 

How to arrange for a report of each group meeting was given 
serious consideration. It was decided that the chairman be made 
responsible for these reports. Each leader may appoint one or 
more members to take notes and together write a digest of the 
session. 

The committee approved a recommendation made by Mr. West 
relating to an Associate Fellowship. 

Recommended that a Standing Committee on American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrar Fellowship be appointed for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

(a) To consider and recommend ways and means of providing 
adequate funds for the endowment of such a Fellowship. 

(b) To draw up the conditions of award; and 

(c) When funds are available, to administer the Fellowship. 

This was referred to the Committee on Resolutions, but the Com- 
mitteee has passed it back for action by this body. 

(Motion was made that this recommendation providing for a 
Standing Committee be adopted, and it was unanimously carried.) 

(Continuing the Report) The Committee likewise approved and 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions a proposal offered by 
Mr. West pertaining to a Registrarial Curriculum: 

Be it Resolved, That with the development of the work of the 
collegiate registrar as a profession, it becomes highly desirable that 
adequate training should be provided for men and women interested 
in this field of educational administration. To that end it is 
recommended that a Standing Committee on Professional Education 
be appointed to make a study of demands in this field, and to 
recommend types and subject matter of courses for undergraduates 
and graduate work in preparation for the registrar’s profession. 

Dr. MitcHeLLt (Stanford University): I move the adoption of 
that resolution. 

Seconded. 

President WEST: I don’t want you to feel that I am trying to 
hurry this thing through to the extent that we are not going to 
discuss these matters, because I think they are very important 
matters. 

The resolution was then put to vote and carried. 

(Continuing the Report) A written suggestion made by Mr. 
Friley of Texas A. & M. to codify the duties of the office of the 
registrar was referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

The following resolution is offered as having been recommended 
by the Executive Committee: 

Resolved, that a Committee be appointed to be known as the 
“Committee on Standards,” whose duty it shall be to assemble, 
harmonize, and codify the duties of the registrar and the place of 
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the registrar’s office in the institutional organization. That is in 
accordance with the suggestion mentioned. 

President WeEsT: This recommendation was made rather inform- 
ally something over a year ago to the Executive Committee pre- 
ceding the present one. 

Mr. Fritey (Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College): That 
was almost two years ago, and there have been a number of things 
that have happened since that time, that will probably change the 
situation. There has been work along this very line, but I do not 
think sufficient work yet to cover the situation thoroughly. I 
think it is just as important, and this work done in the mean- 
time makes it more important. I still have that point of view, 
and I think it is still worthy of consideration. 


I move the adoption of the resolution. 
This motion was seconded and carried. 
(Continuing the Report) The Committee recommended that the 
Question Box be conducted in the group meetings. 
President West: I think this is a recommendation which can 
be passed on to the next Executive Committee. 


(Continuing the Report) The Committee approved for Honorary 
Membership the names of Mr. Thomas R. Ball, Johns Hopkins, Dr. 
O. L. Elliott, Stanford University; Mr. A. H. Espenshade, Penn- 
sylvania State College; and Mr. E. B. Pierce, University of Minne- 
sota. 

A Constitutional Amendment was proposed to cover the recom- 
mendations for Honorary Membership: 

1. Honorary Membership may be recommended by any member 
of the Association to the Executive Committee. 

2. Election to Honorary Membership will rest with the Executive 
Committee, but only those who continue in some educational work, 
or who are retiring from active service, and only those who have 
been in the profession long enough, or who have been sufficiently 
active in the Association to warrant the assumption that they are 
interested in the Association’s progress, will be elected by the 
Executive Committee. 

President West: You recall a year ago after providing for 
Honorary Fellows, the question was asked how these people be- 
came Honorary Members, and it was answered by the Chair that 
they became Honorary Members automatically on retiring from 
active membership. The Executive Committee felt that that would 
result in an unnecessary burden on the Society. A great many 
people would thus become honorary members who were not inter- 
ested, and we felt a limitation should be placed upon it. For that 
reason the Committee made that recommendation. 

Mr. Grant (Columbia University): I move the adoption of the 
amendment. (Seconded). 

President WeEsT: You understand this authorizes the Committee 
to make the election, and will automatically make these men honor- 
ary members who have already been passed on by the Committee. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Georgia School of Technology): Does the Com- 
mittee elect the men or nominate them? 
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President West: It elects them. Of course this Association would 
have the right to object to any one person’s name which was 
proposed. . 

Miss Wotcorr (Oberlin College): When are these names to be 
presented? I want the Committee to consider the name of Mr. 
McConn.... 

Mr. Hittecerst (Acting Secretary): His name is still on the 
active membership list. He is at Lehigh combining the offices of 
Dean and Registrar. 

The motion was then put to vote and carried. 

(Continuing the Report) The Committee recommended that the 
Editor of the Bulletin shall be also the Business Manager. This 
dual responsibility and authority should be vested in one person. 

(This recommendation was on motion adopted). 

(Continuing the Report) The President read the letter regarding 
membership in the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
written by President McKenny, of the Michigan State Normal 
College to the Association of Presidents of Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools. 

Miss Probst’s plan for the rotation of meeting places according 
to geographical location was approved in full. 

Mr. Dempser reviewed his relationship with the National Com- 
mittee on Research on Secondary Education. The membership fee 
of $100.00 appropriated last year by the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars was not spent. In lieu thereof, the Associa- 
tion will appoint a delegate to the meetings of the N. C. R. S. E. 
from the nearest member institution. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.30 p. m. 


MEETING—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
11.30 a.m. April 14, 1927 


A taxi bill for $19.50 was approved by the Committee for pay- 
ment by the Association. This bill was rendered by the Black 
and White Cab Company on account of the fact that certain pas- 
sengers on our trip yesterday did not pay their fares. The Local 
Entertainment Committee insisted upon absorbing this expense, but 
the Executive Committee would not consent to this disposition of 
the matter, and approved the bill. 


That constitutes the Report, Mr. President. 


President WEST: What is your pleasure with reference to this 
Report? 
On motion, duly seconded the entire Report was approved. 


President WEST: I want the men in charge of the group sections 
to state in as few words as possible any matters that they 
feel should come up for action. I don’t want the report of the 
meeting of the section, but only anything that would require the 
action of the Association. Dr. Mitchell, is there anything from 
your group? 

Dr. MiTcHELL (Stanford University): The meeting of the Section 
today discussed among other things the evaluation of credits. The 
Section approved the suggestion that the Association circulate 
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among its members information regarding the evaluation of credits 
by the various State Universities, which are probably better quali- 
fied to gauge the standing of institutions within their own States. 

In accordance with the action taken by the Section I should like 
to move that the Committee on Educational Research be asked to 
consider ways and means of distributing to the members of the 
Association such information regarding the evaluation of credits 
as may be available in the records of the State universities. 

This motion was seconded and carried. 

President WeEsT: Miss Probst, is there anything from your 
Group? 

Miss Prospst (Goucher College): No. 

President West: Mr. Steimle, is there anything from your 
Group? 

Mr. STEIMLE (Michigan State Normal College): No. 

President West: Mr. Armsby, is there anything from your Group? 

Mr. Armssy (Missouri State School of Mines): The Technical 
and Professional Group had a discussion of the various and sun- 
dry methods of giving credit for various units in use for measur- 
ing equipment. There seemed to be a hundred and one methods 
in use, and the Group wishes to recommend to the Association that 
the Committee on Educational Research be requested to conduct 
an investigation into this subject with the view to attempting to 
arrive at some common units of measure. I move its approval. 

This motion was seconded and carried. 


The Section wishes to state to the Association that they feel 
that the experiment tried this year in dividing the Association into 
groups by the character of the school rather than the size was a 
very successful one, at least from the standpoint of our Group, 
and wishes to recommend the continuation of this plan to the 
Association, for our own Group at least. We cannot very well 
recommend it for the entire Association. 


President West: I think that is a matter on which the new 
Executive Committee would like an expression of opinion. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Georgia School of Technology): I move that 
it be referred to the Executive Committee with power to act. 


This motion was seconded and carried. 

President West: Mr. Hillegeist, have you a report as Second 
Vice-President in regard to Membership? 

Mr. HiLuecetst (Acting Secretary): No. I made my remarks 
at the Tuesday afternoon session. 

President West: Mr. J. G. Quick, Secretary of this Association 
for the last four years, has worked hard and faithfully on the 
program this year. He has told me how to do it, and whatever 
success the program might have had, it is largely due to his efforts. 
What is not due to his efforts is due to the efforts of the rest of 
you. He was very deeply disappointed in not being able to be 
here this year. I had a long letter from him just before I left. 
I am sure the convention wants to instruct the Acting Secretary 
to express the regret of this Association that he could not be 
with us this year, and our appreciation of his work. He is away 
because of the reorganizing of the work at Pittsburgh, which neces- 
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sitates his being on the job during these next few weeks. I would 
be glad to entertain a motion to the effect as stated. 

Mr. Huwiecerst (Acting Secretary): I so move, Mr. Chairman. 

This motion was variously seconded. 

President West: It has been moved and seconded that the 
Acting Secretary express to Mr. Quick the appreciation of this 
organization of the work he has done this year and previous years, 
and express the regret of the Association that he is not with us 
this year. I will put that motion to a vote. 

It was unanimously carried. 

President WeEsT: The next item of business is the Report of the 
Treasurer, Miss L. Bernice Garritt, Western Reserve University, 
College for Women. 

Miss L. BERNICE GARRITT: According to a vote of the Budget 
Committee, the Treasurer was to report according to the various 
budget items. It has been reported to the Budget Committee and 
to the Executive Committee, and will be printed in the Bulletin. 
So I think perhaps that it is not necessary to read all of that now, 
unless you wish it. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER, 1926-1927 
Balance, April 8, 1926 (see 1926 Proceedings, page 242) $2,413.95 
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Balance April 6, 1927.............. $2,782.40 
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STATEMENT OF DISBURSEMENTS 


Date p 
1926 ayee 


5/12 J. R. Ellis 

5/12 Whitehead & Hoag Co. 
5/12 R. M. West 

5/12 Geo. F. Zook 

5/12 H. H. Seiferth 

5/12 Pittsburgh Printing Co. 
5/12 The Colwell Press 

5/12 G. P. Tuttle 
5/19 J. G. Quick 
5/19 Univ. of Pittsburgh 
5/19 Univ. of Pittsburgh 
5/19 Peter Oleson 
5/19 Pritg. Of. Yale Univ. Press 
5/19 Collier Printing Co. 
5/19 Collier Printing Co. 
5/19 Hazel Killingsworth 
5/19 Univ. of Pittsburgh 
5/19 J. G. Quick 
5/19 W. M. Hillegeist 
5/26 Mattie P. Harriss, 

. Virginia College 
5/26 Expense, collection of dues 
6/7 Univ. of Pittsburgh 
6/7 Univ. of Pittsburgh 
6/7 Juliette T. King 


6/30 Richard A. Mabey 


7/15 Western Reserve Univ. 
7/15 Western Reserve Univ. 
7/15 J. H. Furst Co. 

7/24 Univ. of Pittsburgh 
8/28 Amer. Council on Education 
10/15 Collier Printing Co. 
11/2 Juliette T. King 

11/2 Univ. of Pittsburgh 
11/2 Johns Hopkins Univ. 
11/23 J. H. Furst Co. 

11/23 D. Stuart Webb 


1927 

1/21 Univ. of Pittsburgh 
1/21 Juliette T. King 

2/7 Western Reserve Univ. 
2/7. Western Reserve Univ. 
2/7 + Univ. of Pittsburgh 
2/7 Judson Printing Co. 
2/7 Univ. of Pittsburgh 


11 


1926-1927 
Explanation 
Ribbon for badges 


200 Identification bars 
Complimentary dinner tickets 


Expense of convention address 


Membership chart 
Convention programs 
Tickets and programs 

2 Telegrams 

Convention expenses 1926 
Printing and envelopes 


300 Columbia Clasp envelopes 
. Expenses of Convention exhibit 


400 Registration cards 
600 Official transcripts 
500 Pre-medical certificates 


Clerical services for Secretary 
2 Telephone calls for Secretary 


* Petty Cash—Sec’y. Office 


Check 
No. 


Re-imbursement,for contested check 20 


Return on overpayment of dues 
Southwestern State Teachers Col. 


Ballots on 1927 meeting 
Letterheads 


Services sending ballots 1927 


meeting 

Stenographic services during 
1926 meeting 

500 Invoices 


2 rubber stamps for Treasurer. 


800 preprints from Bulletin 
5 Telegrams sent by Sec’y. 


Assoc. membership dues 1926-27 


1 M Letterheads 
Stenographic services 
2 Telegrams 
Multigraphing 


Printing, etc. of 1926 Proceedings 


24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
32 
31 
33 
34 
35 


Print, Multigraph, ete. Membership 36 


Notes printed on Sec’y. letterheads 
Serv. in memb. lists, public. letters 


Postage—Treasurer 
Telegram 


37 
38 
39 
40 


1,000 letterheads-Ist & 2d Vice-Pres. 41 


Date-line on Treas. letterheads 


Telegram to Cleveland 


42 
43 


Amount 


$ 12.30 
32.38 
38.00 
75.00 
10.00 
33.50 
17.10 

1.68 
1.20 
3.00 
4.50 
10.47 
4.75 
5.50 
14.75 
9.00 
1.20 
25.00 
5.00 


5.00 
15 
6.60 
23.10 


8.10 


249.85 
3.91 
1.70 

60.00 
3.60 
10.00 
6.55 
14.40 

$ 1.19 
4.20 
742.62 
30.30 


2.75 
18.00 
9.62 
.30 
8.80 
2..75 
38 
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STATEMENT OF DISBURSEMENTS—Continued 


1926-1927 

Date Payee Explanation — Amount 
2/7 Johns Hopkins Univ. Multigraphing, postage, etc. 44 40.20 
2/7 J. G. Quick * Petty Cash 45 25.00 
3/14 Univ. of Maryland Postage—2nd Vice-President 46 8.00 
3/14 D. Stuart Webb Multigraphing—2nd Vice-Pres. 47 2.65 
4/4 Univ. of Pittsburgh 2 telegrams 48 2.17 
4/4 Univ. of Pittsburgh 460 post cards 49 4.40 
4/4. Univ. of Pittsburgh 1,500 prelim. conven. announcements 50 61.20 
4/4 Juliette T. King Stenographie services 51 33.90 
4/4 J. G. Quick * Petty cash 52 5.00 
4/4 Western Reserve Univ. Telegram 53 30 
4/4 J. H. Furst Co. Printing, etc. Oct. 1926 Bulletin 54 140.46 
4/6 Western Reserve Univ. Postage for Treasurer 55 4.82 
4/6 J.H. Furst Co. Printing, etc. Jan. 1927 Bulletin 56 159.45 
4/6 Johns Hopkins Press + Balance due on Bulletin acct. 57 81.26 

PEE TE ee $2087.01 


Note:—Check No. 19 Petty Cash Account for Secretary $25.00 
Check No. 45 Petty Cash Account for Secretary 25.00 
Check No. 52 Petty Cash Account for Secretary 5.00 


$55.00 
Petty Cash a/c expenditures, per Sec’y’s statement 55.36 








STATEMENT OF THE BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


April 1, 1926 to March 29, 1927 





Receipts: 
ip arisen deke viaweeecawees $ 11.40 
Sales from miscellaneous numbers.............. 37.70 
From advertisers: 
J. H. Furst Co. Vol. 2, No. 1-2.. 20. 
Vicam Photo Appliance Corp. Vol. 2, No.1-2.. 30. 50.00 
$ 99.10 
Disbursements: 
cn ER Oe ee re 22.35 
$ 76.75 


* Secretary’s statement attached. 
t See statement of editor, 
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Amounts due from advertisements: 











J. H. Furst Co. Vol. 2, No. 3... 10. 
Vicam Photo Appliance Corp. Vol. 2, No. 3... 15. 

—" E. A. Wright Co. Vol. 2, No.1-3.. 30. 55.00 
40.20 D i iii itiia $131.75 
25.00 ue the Johns Hopkins Press: 

8.00 15% on 457 copies @ $3.00 distributed to mem- 

2.65 bers of the Association................+. 205.65 
2.17 | 15% on subscriptions and sales of miscellane- 

4.40 ous copies ($49.10) ..........eeeecceeees 7.36 

33.00 $213.01 
5.00 EGO POUNINON QIMNE 6 occ ccccvedecccacecsenecees 131.75 
.30 

140.46 Balance due Johns Hopkins Press.............. $ 81.26 
4.82 

159.45 There were printed during the year three numbers of the Bulletin 
81.26 at the following cost: 

2087.01 Volume 2, No. 1, 520 copies.............ce.. $742.62 

, Reprints from Volume 2, No. 1, 800 copies.... 60.00 
Vatmmee &, We: BD TER Gmtees ... 2. cc cscccesss 140.46 
Volume $, No. 3, 1000 copies........5.scees. 159.45 


We have remaining of: 


Volume 1, No. 1, 266 copies 
Volume 1, No. 2, 74 copies 
Volume 1, No. 3, 114 copies 
Volume 1, No. 4, 83 copies 
Volume 2, No. 1, 45 copies 
Volume 2, No. 2, 246 copies 
Volume 2, No. 3, 533 copies 


R. N. DEMPSTER, 
Editor 


SuMMARY OF SECRETARY’s Perry CasH ACCOUNT FOR 1926-1927 








Receipts Expenditures 
. f2. Pere $25.00 
February 9, 1927..... GOD WO 6 occ cc vesnnses $50.56 
age G, WS7........ 25.00 Mimeograph Paper ... 4.80 
, er rr SHR THD ks ccvinsexsticces 55.36 


J. G. Quick, Secretary. 
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1926 
5/12 
5/12 
5/12 
5/12 
5/12 
5/12 
5/12 
5/12 
5/19 
5/19 
5/19 
5/19 
5/19 


5/19 
5/19 
5/19 
5/19 
6/30 
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1925-26 EXPENSES 


Payee 

J. R. Ellis 
Whitehead & Hoag Co. 
R. M. West 
Geo. F. Zook 
H. H. Seiferth 
Pittsburgh Printing Co. 
The Colwell Press 
G. P. Tuttle 
J. G. Quick 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Peter Olesen 
Printing Office Yale 

University Press 
Collier Printing Co. 
Collier Printing Co. 
Hazel Killingsworth 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Richard A. Mabey 


Explanation 
Ribbon for badges.......... 1 
200 Identification bars....... 1 
Complimentary dinner tickets 3 
Expense of address.......... 4 
Membership chart .......... 5 
SOU SPYOPTAMS!: 6. oes cscs cacs 6 
Tickets and programs....... 7 
OR 8 
Minneapolis expense ....... 10 
Printing and envelopes ..... 1] 


300 Columbia clasp envelopes 12 
Expenses of convention exhibit 13 


400 Registration cards ...... 14 
600 Official transcripts ...... 15 
500 Pre-medical certificates... 16 
Services rendered ........... 17 


2 Telephone calls by Secretary 18 
Stenographie services during 
and for 1926 convention... 25 


Amount 


$ 12.30 
32.38 
38.00 
75.00 
10.00 
33.50 
17.10 

1.68 
1.20 
3.00 
4.50 
10.47 


4.75 
5.50 
14.75 
9.00 
1.20 


249.85 





$524.18 
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BUDGET SUMMARY 


Appropriation Disbursements 


PRIMO RE S GORIOG | wis6:0.s:5-0-5.60.s So wawnieriawer $ 175.00 $ 26.50 
eg ee eee Peer rere rs 140.00 136.19 
fe cd fee | a a a i aaa a 20.00 20.65 
2nd Vice-President’s office ............... 15.00 40.95 
Committee on Educational Research....... 50.00 24.45 
Editor’s office, Bulletin and Proceedings... 1150.00 1183.79 
MSONVENGION WOXPONSES asics 66'cccis cee see sess 400.00 110.15 
PMBOOIGIAOR SQUIB ca6s'sso0 ws 6 600 640 66 aces nats 110.00 10.00 
MP IIRMUPINE IN yeh tcc ted tanaka vargianene a 10.15 





2060.00 1562.83 
RN SW SIE. ans hd evswcenerccans 497.17 


MEMORANDUM FOR AUDITING COMMITTEE 


ee PPE Tee CTT eT Tye Terre Tp rte rer 500 
Paid 1926-1927 dues (April 8, 1926 to April 6, 1927).. 458 
Paid 1925-1927 dues (April 8, 1926 to April 6, 1927).... 5 
Paid 1926-1927 dues previous to April 8, 1926.......... 2 
Paid 1926-1928 dues (April 8, 1926 to April 6, 1927).... 2 
RIDDRIG: NEMPOTE TOLG- LOS! «oe 5 isis: o.8ic o20.0:924/0 ws ci si0is seine 33 
(9 of these are new members.) 
ee  ererr rrr errr eT ee ee 4 


(According to Constitution these should be dropped.) 


Miss GarriTtT (Continuing): May I add this to my report, al- 
though is perhaps is not necessary. However, I do think it is 
desirable because our Second Vice-President did not make a report 
today on Membership, and since the membership is so closely 
linked up with the office of the Treasurer, I should like to call 
your attention to this. We have had something like 120 new mem- 
bers this year. Of those, all dues were paid except 10, making a 
total enrollment of over 500, all of whose dues are paid except 36. 
The income of our new members through the efforts of Mr. Hille- 
geist is about $600.00. 

L. BERNICE GARRITT, Treasurer. 


President WEsT: This report of the Treasurer has already been 
referred to the Auditing Committee, and we will now have the report 
of the Auditing Committee. 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 
Mr. H. H. Armssy, Chairman 


Your Auditing Committee has examined the records of the 
Treasurer, compared her statement of receipts with receipt stubs, 
her record of expenditures with cancelled checks and receipted bills, 
and her bank balance with the statement of the bank, and find that 
all receipts and expenditures are properly accounted for, and that 
her report as submitted is correct. 


(Signed) C. F. Ross, 
H. H. Armssy, Chairman. 
JAMES A. CAMPBELL, 
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Mr. HiLtecEIstT (Acting Secretary): I move the adoption of the 
report. 
This motion was seconded and carried. 


President Wrest: We will next have the report of the Committee 
on Registrations. 


Mr. Smith (University of Michigan): I believe I might take a 
few minutes to call attention to the successful registration this 
year. The total registration is 214; 134 men and 80 women, 
representing 41 States, the District of Columbia, and Canada. The 
largest registration in the past was in 1924 at Chicago, when we 
had 160. In 1925 we had 105; last year we had 155; and this 
year 214. 


President West: If there is no objection, this report will be re- 
ceived and filed. 


Miss Tabb will present the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Miss JENNIE M. TABB 
Virginia State Teachers College 


We learn with sorrow that Registrar Ewing of Alma College has 
passed from our midst since our last Convention. 


Be it therefore Resolved: That his going leaves a gap in the 
Association that cannot be filled. 

That his presence, his counsel, and his interest in the work 
will be missed. 

That the Association wishes to express to Alma College and 
to his bereaved family their sincere sympathy in their loss; 

And that this Resolution be spread upon the records of th. 
Association. 

(This resolution was passed by a rising silent vote.) 


(Continuing) The Association wishes to express sincere appre- 
ciation of the great kindness that has been shown by the people 
of Atlanta. 


Be it therefore Resolved: That, if what we have encountered is 
a sample of the far-famed Southern hospitality, we are forced to 
the conclusion that this fame is well merited, in no way exag- 
gerated, and that the sample is much to our liking. 

That the three member institutions, Agnes Scott College, 
Georgia Tech, and Emory University, have been so exceedingly kind 
and thoughtful and have done so much to add to our pleasure, 
that it is with real regret that we leave them. 

That we wish to extend our thanks and appreciation to the 
Management of the Henry Grady Hotel for the excellent service 
rendered the Association. 

To the Press of Atlanta for the publicity that has been given 
to the Convention. 

To Dr. Charles W. Daniel for his kindness in allowing us to 
use the Sunday School Room of the First Baptist Church when 
we outgrew the Hall of the Hotel. 
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To the Kardex-Rand Corporation for the supplies furnished 
by them, and to the Ivan-Allan-Marshall Company for the loan 
of the mimeograph, which made possible the distribution of the 
Daily News Letter of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. 

To the Entertainment Committee for the excellent programs 
they have given us and for the efficiency displayed in the manage- 
ment of the banquet. 

To the Octette of Atlanta University for their beautiful ren- 
dering of Negro Spirituals. 

We wish to express our thanks to all, who had any part in 
the arrangements for this, the Fifteenth Convention of the Asso- 
ciation, and to say that it is ranked as our “Biggest and 
Best,” and that it would have reached the high water mark of 
perfection had the alluring slice of red-meat watermelon so 
temptingly displayed on the buttons at Minneapolis only ma- 
terialized. 


President West: We will have to take a vote on this Report. 
Various motions to adopt and as many seconds were made, and 
the Report was unanimously adopted). 


President West: We now come to the Reports of the Standing 
Committees. I will ask Mr. Dempster to present his Report of 
the Committee on Educational Research. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Mr. R. N. DEMPSTER 
Johns Hopkins University 


I have no formal report for the Committee. What we have accom- 
plished during the past year is revealed in the various issues of 
the Bulletin. On behalf of the Committee I wish to thank the 
members of the Association for their interest and cooperation dur- 
ing the past year. We are planning to continue our present pro- 
jects and if possible undertake one or two more during the com- 
ing year. 

President Wrest: The Report calls for no action, but a motion 


would be in order that the Report be accepted and filed. 

Such a motion was promptly made and carried. 

President West: Unfortunately Mr. Matthews, as you know, was 
called home just after he got here, and hence is not able to make 
the Report of the Budget Committee. Before he went, however, 
the Budget Committee had their meeting, and went over the situa- 
tion, and prepared a report, which will be presented by Mr. Smith 
of Michigan. 


REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 
Presented by Mr. Ira M. SMITH 
University of Michigan 


Your Committee reports the approval of the Budget for the year 
1926-27 as follows: 
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BUDGET SUMMARY 





Appropriation 
Brasidontar Omics oo o5 cidiccndsieec sectwoues $ 175.00 
Goowretary’a GURee 2... cccccccccsesesevecses 140.00 
"Hrogmicere) QUROGL «66. cc.c5/csica wares werecncweets 20.00 
2nd Vice-President’s Office ..........-..00- 15.00 
Committee on Educational Research........ 50.00 
Editor’s Office, Bulletin and Proceedings.... 1150.00 
Convention Expenses ......ccccccccccccces 400.00 
PRSOOHRUION: RIGOR. :6iicc60s.e o.c:biee aie vm mowers 110.00 
MRGGalD <oacoars loca ocie i ad eden wean $21,060.00 


The Executive Committee has been operating on this budget dur- 
ing the year and it is expected that the appropriation will be 
sufficient for all needs. 

In considering the budget for the year the Committee was guided 
by the anticipated income for 1926-1927 in the light of the actual 
income for 1925-1926. 

The Committee regards it of vital importance to make the expen- 
ditures comes within the revenue reasonably anticipated. 

In order to bring the total budget amount within the expected 
income it was necessary to scale slightly the tentative proposed 
budget. The Committee, however, wishes te acknowledge with ap- 
preciation the hearty co-operation of the members of the Executive 
Committee, all of whom have worked in entire harmony with the 
recommendations of the Budget Committee. 

Due to industry and energy of the retiring 2nd Vice-President 
120 new members were secured, thereby considerably increasing the 
revenue for the year just ended, which indicates a surplus for the 
year. 

(Signed) E. G. Marruews, Chairman 


Ira M. Smiru. 


Mr. SmitH (Michigan): I move the adoption of this Report. 
This motion was seconded and carried. 


President West: Shortly after the close of our meeting last 
year we were requested by the Inter-Scholastic Fraternity Council 
to appointed a Committee to confer with them on the preparation 
of forms, which would enable us to carry out resolutions adopted 
at Minneapolis. The Chairman of that Committe is Mr. Caldwell, 
and we will have the Report of that Committee. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Georgia School of Technology): Mr. Armsby has 
that Report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FRATERNITY 
SCHOLARHSHIP REPORTS 


Presented by Mr. H. H. ARMSBY 
Missouri State School of Mines 


Informally I might say that we can report progress. They have 
agreed to use the scheme of reporting grades which has been adopted 
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by this Association, and we are in hopes of arriving at some more 
or less standard form for getting out these reports. There are still 
details to be worked out with the Inter-Fraternity Conference, and 
the Committee plans in the near future to get up probably several 
different forms for preparing these reports, and wishes to submit 
these to the membership of the Association. 

Now our formal report is as follows: 

Your Committee on Fraternity Scholarship Reports requests that 
it be continued for another year, and that it be authorized to pre- 
pare and submit to the membership of the Association suggestions 
for a uniform method of preparing reports of Fraternity Scholastic 
Standings in accordance with the Resolutions adopted at the 1926 
Convention of this Association, and agreed to by the Inter-Frater- 
nity Conference. 

(Signed) H. H. ARMsBy, 
Epwarp J. GRANT, 
H. H. CALpWwELL, Chairman. 


I move the adoption of this Report. 
This motion was unanimously carried. 


President West: We will now hear from the Committee on 
Standard Forms, Mr. C. R. Compton, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM 
BLANKS 


C. R. COMPTON 
The College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 


Our movement for the Model Blank has had a year of 
substantial progress and we rejoice greatly. 

As you directed last year, this Committee offered the Medi- 
cal Schools an option between the Pre-Medical Certificate 
form and the form for subjects arranged by years. This 
simply omits the special column for Year When Taken, and 
does away with the topical list. That makes a regular Official 
Transcript form. A number of Medical Schools have held 
strongly for the one, others very strongly for the other. The 
blank is so flexible that it lends itself to either modification 
without introducing any confusion, for certifying or for in- 
terpreting ; because in the more technical features they are 
identical. 

We are working out a statement of each Medical School’s 
preference. Of the list of 40, reported last year as willing 
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to accept the Pre-Medical Certificate, 23 have reported their 
preference for the Official Transcript form. Several had, a 
year ago. So the following Medical Schools may be listed 
as favoring the Official Transcript form, viz: 


Boston Towa Stanford 
California Kansas Syracuse 
Colorado * Loyola Tennessee 
Columbia * Nebraska Texas 
(either form) North Dakota Tufts 

* Cornell * Northwestern Utah 

* Creighton * Ohio State Vermont 

* Georgetown * Oklahoma Washington U. 
Harvard Oregon Wisconsin 
Illinois Rush (Chicago) Yale 
Indiana South Dakota 


Those starred (*) are from an older list. That makes 31 
medical schools that will accept the model Official Transcript, 
from colleges. Twenty others will accept the model Certifi- 
cate of Pre-Medical Preparation, and some are printing it. 
At least nine others promise “cooperation.” A number of 
those in the last two groups would no doubt accept the model 
Official Transcript. About seven have not declared them- 
selves very definitely. They may now follow the advice of 
the A. A. M. C. Not over three gave a negative result. 
We yet hope for these. 

The tendency towards the Official Transcript variation is 
strong and growing. This is more than welcome to your 
Committee. 

You also directed us to present the Model Blank to the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, as we had been 
invited to do by Dr. Fred C. Zapffe, their Secretary. Their 
Convention met in Cleveland, October 1926. We had corres- 
ponded with their Committee on Education and Pedagogy, 
Dr. Alexander S. Begg, of Boston University, being Chair- 
man. The Association’s Executive Council had considered 
the blank. Dr. A. S. Beeg had a conference with your Chair- 
man, and we soon saw face to face, after considering the 
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various phases. There seemed not the least difference of 
opinion. He made the interesting remark that he found 
much interest among the deans and delegates in favor of the 
Official Transcript form. This was to our entire satisfac- 
tion. On October 26 the Chairman of their Executive Coun- 
cil included in his report this recommendation: “The Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges endorses the uniform 
blank for transcript of Pre-Medical credits recommended by 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars.” 

They invited your Chairman to address them, which he 
did in a short paper, and they voted unanimously to endorse 
the blank. Their action is understood to be advisory rather 
than mandatory. Dr. Zapffe, Dr. Begg, and the Convention 
were most courteous and cordial. It was altogether a most 
satisfactory and delightful experience. 

Our address has important considerations for this Conven- 
tion, particularly for the newer members and those who have 
not given close study to the movement, or have not remem- 
bered some things. It said: 

“These model Transcript blanks have had intensive and 
comprehensive study for four years. Varied blanks, pro- 
vided by various Medical Schools, brought unnecessary, if not 
unbearable, confusion to Registrars of Colleges. On the 
other hand, the varied Transcript forms of the colleges 
brought undue confusion and difficulty to the Medical 
Schools in interpreting them, and getting the facts they 
want. We are nearing the end of a big struggle to bring 
relief both to College Registrars and to the Deans of Medi- 
cal Schools. 

“ A paper presented by us in 1922 (A. A. C. R. Proceed- 
ings, 1922, pp. 34-42) pointed out that the Pre-Medical en- 
trance requirements were virtually uniform for all Medical 
Schools of all classes in America, including the subjects speci- 
fied as Pre-Medical. This opened a field for uniformity of 
Certificates, which could not be duplicated in America, if in 
the world. Indeed that uniformity was found to be far greater 
than is really necessary for the operation of these blanks; 
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for they could easily handle vastly more complex methods in 
the educational processes, if necessary. So the feasibility 
was clear. Its desirability was shown by a careful study of 
all the forms used by all the Class A Medical Schools. The 
facts were presented in six charts and a paragraph drew the 
conclusion from each set of facts, in brief, as follows: 

1, Already 32 Medical Schools had been leaving the form 
to the colleges certifying. Those Medical Schools were appar- 
ently on the Registrars’ side to begin with. 

2. The blanks from the other Medical Schools showed a 
needless variation in the arrangement of the Special Pre- 
Medical Subjects, when the alphabetical order would be more 
convenient—Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, for the 
Sciences, and, for the Languages, English, French, German, 
Greek, etc. That is as convenient as the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of words in a dictionary. Would we let a lexicographer 
mix it up some other way? If he should try any but the 
conventional order of the alphabet, we would at once consign 
him and his dictionary to the deepest hell of lexicographers, 
if there be such a place. 

“Then, those forms did not ask foolish questions, but they 
asked some of them in perhaps a foolish variety of ways, 
merely for lack of team work, of inter-school convention, of 
common agreement as to terms and phrases. They had 61 
ways of asking a few facts, that could be answered in seven 
properly headed columns. Some, e. g., wanted semester 
hours, some week hours, some year hours, some clock hours; 
some others wanted periods. Can any measure be so indefi- 
nite as “hour” unless it be “ period” ? And each form de- 
fined it in its own way. A lexicographer, who attempts to 
be a law unto himself in defining words, we would consign to 
the mad-house. Oh, his definition might be as good as any- 
body’s, provided all users mean and understand the same by 
a word as he does. But they do not! These forms will easily 
define “hour” or “ period” to a minute or a second, if de- 
sired, and do it with precision. Likewise, the forms provide 
for other answers to be made as clear as a bell. 
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4, That 61-variety list of questions was mixed for Regis- 
trars in a most confusing jumble of arrangement. We have 
bothered over them until our brain would feel like a spider’s 
web. We need not do that any more. Charts 5 and 6 I need 
not discuss, for they are better illustrated by the present 
new blanks. 

“The appropriateness of the Registrar’s taking the initia- 
tive in this matter was argued from the fact that college 
entrance blanks had been worked out by the high school 
principals first, and then adopted by the College Registrars. 
So, now, the group of lower grade schools appropriately 
passes up the blanks to the higher group of schools and ask 
their acceptance. 

“Two National Conventions of Registrars have voted 
unanimously for these blanks. That is remarkable unanimity, 
when we reflect that there might have arisen differences of 
opinion at more than 80 points. The last Convention was 
unanimous in asking your kind co-operation to further the 
movement. Registrars from Maine to California are writing 
to me for those blanks and the relief they will bring. Mr. 
Gannett, e. g., of Maine University, speaks of having to make 
out, for each applicant, from one to five blanks of different 
types, though all for the same object, and adds: “I do hope 
that we can get relief from this situation through the adop- 
tion of a uniform blank.” We can. 

“ Our Committee presented these forms to all the Class A 
Medical Colleges, and reported 48 as co-operating explicitly 
and 11 more as quite certain, a total of 59 Medical Schools 
out of the 70 of Class A. Only three answered without 
giving a favorable result. When they know more of the 
movement, they too will no doubt fall in line. 


(Note: This final paragraph needs to have its impression 
on some of our members; also on some others in the educa- 
tional world). 


“The occasional ill-considered remark about “Too much 
standardizing” has no more force for uniform blanks than 
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it would have, if applied to digits as written signs of num- 
bers, or to letters as written signs of vocal sounds in articu- 
late language, or to words as signs of ideas, or to the stan- 
dard order of letters in the alphabet, which makes diction- 
aries possible, or to our set definitions for words or sentences, 
or to language, literature, and libraries. All these means 
of communication rest back on the necessity of standardiza- 
tion, common agreement, convention. So of inter-communi- 
cation forms; the more standardizing, the more clarity; the 
more uniformity, the better the understanding. Language 
does not hamper thought ; it facilitates it and expresses it. A 
uniform blank in no way hampers variety or freedom of 
methods in schools. It merely finds a clear way to express 
them. It merely puts meaning where there was a Babel. We 
are yet in a rather primitive stage. 

The blank submitted has invited and met every suggestion, 
every criticism, and every attack. It has won the unanimous 
vote of the College Registrars in two Conventions; also the 
acceptance of over three-fourths of our Medical Colleges by 
correspondence. It is flailed, sifted, and winnowed wheat.” 

A number of colleges and universities have written for 
blanks or suggestions for their use. Among them were Bir- 
mingham-Southern College, Alabama; Wittenberg College, 
Ohio; Loyola University, Chicago; and Ohio University ; 
also the California State Committee on Uniform Transcript 
for Junior Colleges. 

Medical schools are helping us in your direction that we 
“get the widest possible co-operation on the model form.” 
These have written for samples for their use: Cincinnati 
College of Medicine, Jefferson Medical College, University 
of Louisville School of Medicine, University of Michigan 
Medical School, and The Medical College of Virginia. The 
University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College has printed 
one almost fac simile. Probably others are printing, as there 
was a general distribution a year ago, and again at the 
Cleveland Convention of Medical Schools. 

Thus the movement has gained power and wider co-opera- 
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tion. Even the fine spirit of a year ago seems to increase. 
Dean Hugh Cabot, who presided at Cleveland, “expects to 
print in a short time,” using samples. Louisville writes: 
“We should be very glad to co-operate with the members of 
your Association in every way possible.” Virginia writes: 
“We are getting out a new edition of blanks. ... These 
will be most helpful to us.” Cincinnati says: “ We contem- 
plate revising our application blank.” Tufts Medical wrote 
last month: “ Uniformity would certainly be helpful to us 
in evaluating credentials.” Dean Raymond Walters, our 
former Secretary, wrote, on November 4, “ You have achieved 
a definite contribution to educational administration. .. . 
I shall make a news item of this action for School and 
Society.” Secretary Dr. Zapffe wrote, on November 10, 
“Tt was a pleasure to help you to promote your blank 
because it is a good blank; our people need such a blank 
and it will lighten their labors very much. I trust that this 
experience will establish a permanent contact between our 
respective Associations.” 

Secretary Zapffe wrote, January 18: “Would it not be 
well for you or your Committee, or your Association, to write 
to the dean of each medical school and tell him where he 
can secure these blanks, or whether the various non-medical 
schools will just naturally forward credits, on these blanks, 
to the medical schools? If they are to be used, who will 
furnish them?” Some statement should go out soon after 
this meeting, accompanied by a new supply of blanks. 

Another interesting development came speedily. At Cleve- 
land we expressed to Dr. A. S. Begg regret at not meeting 
Mr. E. S. Elwood and Dr. Rodman of the National Board 
of Medical Examiners. Mr. Elwood learned of this on the 
train from Dr. Begg, and wrote soon. He was much inter- 
ested. We corresponded and he came to confer; and we 
worked out a blank, which evidently pleased Mr. Elwood, and 
certainly ought to please this Association of Registrars. We 
cut out things that would not interest the State Examining 
Boards, and those omissions would be only to the relief of 
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certifying Registrars. I asked him if he would kindly send 
samples to me at this Convention for distribution. Our 
Committee is pleased with the blanks, and believe that our 
Convention should express thanks for the National Board’s 
co-operation, and endorse the blank. It is built on the prin- 
ciples that we have followed in the model blank. Any Regis- 
trar accustomed to the use our blank can readily see how to 
fill these blanks of the National Board. They introduce no 
new principle that might confuse. 

Still another pleasant surprise has come. The State Ex- 
amining Boards have a federation, which meets annually in 
February at Chicago. Dr. Bierring, of Iowa, their Secretary, 
wrote to your Chairman on April 2, as follows: “ Mr. Ellwood 
has frequently talked to me about the matter in which you 
are interested, and it has already been arranged to have you 
present a paper at the next meeting of the Federation on 
“The Importance of Uniform Blanks for Pre-Medical Quali- 
fications.” I should be pleased also if you could contribute 
a short article on the subject for the Monthly Federation 
Bulletin. If this could be published before the meeting, it 
would arouse additional interest in the subject.” 

In passing we may say: It was an intéresting discovery, 
and a strong commendation of our model blank, that it is 
found to give the data or factors, from which could be readily 
extended the derivatives asked by any of the State Boards. 

We should take more definite action recommending the 
Official Transcript blank for Liberal Arts Colleges. That 
blank was adopted as a model at our last meeting, but we had 
in mind more particularly the Medical Schools ; so we are put- 
ting a recommendation in this report. In passing, let us 
note that several Registrars have pointed out that, when a 
second sheet is used for a Transcript, it should be made 
clear on the first sheet that there is another sheet, or two 
more, and make it clear on the second sheet that it is a 
continuation, or a completion, by putting the student’s name 
at the top, and “Continued.” We think that new forms 
should be printed to include this addition. We would like 
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your sanction, moreover, to mark both variations of the model 
form as recommended by this Association. This you have 
virtually done, and it seems a foregone conclusion, not need- 
ing debate. But your Committee wishes to be clear in put- 
ting the imprint on the blanks. 

In the future, when any except minor changes seem desir- 
able, there will be an open channel for co-operation with 
the other national organizations. Important changes can be 
taken up with Dr. A. S. Begg’s Committee, or its successor, 
if thought desirable, and with Director Elwood or his succes- 
sor, and through him the State Boards could be reached, or 
through their Secretary. Dr. Zapffe also has been a great 
help in getting us together. There is now a contact, an 
acquaintance, a clear channel, and the finest spirit between 
all these four national organizations. Under Dr. Arthur G. 
Hall’s lead about seven and eight years ago co-operation with 
the Principals of the N. E. A. was established, and we may 
need to co-operate again on lists of high school subjects or on 
junior and senior high school certifications. Before our next 
convention our development work will be pretty complete. 
We have no ambition for more long reports. The Committee 
will prefer to work on getting the blanks in fuller operation, 
and to make clear their use to any, especially to possible 
volunteer groups at our conventions, perhaps at an evening 
hour. The blank has gained recognition as the best above 
the horizon. Boost for your blank. Use it and boost. Boost 
for the blank. 

Recommendations 


We beg leave to recommend : 


1. That the Committee be directed to put out copies of 
the Official Transcript form with this imprint: Model blank 
recommended by the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. 

2. That we thank the Association of American Medical 
Colleges for their co-operation and endorsement of the blanks. 

3. That we endorse the blank proposed by the National 
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Board of Medical Examiners, and thank them for their co- 
operation. 

4. That the Committee continue to advise inquirers, to 
spread information on the use of the forms, and to stimulate 
interest in wider and wider use of them for the good of al) 
concerned. 

5. That Registrars, whose transcripts fall short of the 
Association’s 19 essentials, are reminded that an easy way 
to efficiency, clarity, and mutual understanding, is through 
the use of blanks of this model form. 

6. That the Committee be directed to furnish the remain- 
ing Medical Schools the desired information as to blanks. 


Respectfully submitted, 


C. R. Compton 
G. W. Lamke 
H. C. Dorcas 


Committee on Uniform Blanks. 


The report of the Committee on Uniform Blanks was 
unanimously adopted. It was understood that any expendi- 
ture growing out of the first recommendation would be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Budget Committee. 

Note: The model Official Transcript blank is appended 
hereto. Sample copies may be secured by addressing C. R. 
Compton, Chairman, Wooster, Ohio. On the back of those 
samples, which were generally distributed recently by mail, 
may be found many helpful suggestions. The Certificate of 
Pre-Medical Preparation was printed in the Proceedings of 
1925, on page 136. 
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Model blank recommended by the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 


(NAME OF COLLEGE) 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 











(Registrar’s Name) (Place and date) 
Official Transcript of the Record of 
Name in ful 
CYS ee 
D4 Date State Home or Permanent Address, with No. and Stren 
I. Attendance: Admitted 19. to. 
Attended ending. | duated 19. Degree. 
Yrs. Weeks ai Gradua 








II. Present Status: 





HE WITHDREW VOLUNTARILY AND IS HEREBY GRANTED HONORABLE DISIMSSAL 





President Deas 
Ill. Entrance Units: From 





High Sebool(s) and Date ef Graduation 
































Subject Units Subject Unite Subject Unite Subject Unite 
English Social Studies—Civics Trigonometry Physiology 
Greek Economics Physics Others 
Latin Sociology Chemistry 
French Algebra—Elementary Botany 
German Intermediate Zoology—Biology 
Spanish Geometry—Plane Physiography 
History Solid Introductory Science Total Units 

*Entrance Examination required in this subject. Units estimated on basis of definition of the Carnegie Foundation. 


How admitted: By certificate 
























































IV. College Credits: Number semester hour credits required for graduation, 
weet Department and Catalog | Descriptive Title of Course feementy, Hrs, of] we] ta re 
I Sem. | I Sem. x i oa haenmtiel 
x Year. ng’ 
x 
Total umber of credits earned 
*Credits transferred from 





Each didectic or laboratory hour in__minutes long, Egch semester ia___weeks long, including week for examinations. 
KEY TO GRADES— 





{sear } I certify that the information above ts corfeet: 
——~ 


X This space wil) not be Villed when there is no apparent demand for it, 


* Begistrar. 
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[ *Credits transferred from 


NO. 2 
Transcript of. 
continued. 
IV. College Credits: Number semester hour credits required for graduation,__ 
wee Cor Subject)" Number |__Descriptive Title of Course FGredie a Grade] oe=| ‘ecrer, 
x Year 1 Sem. | U Sem] x o.—Length 
x 
(] 
| Total number of credits earned 





KEY TO GRADES— 


Each didactic or laboratory hour is__minute. long. Each semester is__woeks long, including__week for examinations. 





. ae 
| seat } I certify that the informatien above is correct 
—_—— 


% This space will nof be filled when there is no apparent demand for it. 
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President West: We thank you, Dr. Compton, on behalf of the 
Society and the Executive Committee for this very comprehensive 
report and the valuable work you have been doing during the 
past year. 


The recommendation of the committee with the exception of No. 
1 are merely advisory, and I see no reason for dealing with them 
separately unless the group so desires. Item No. 1 involves the 
expenditure of funds, and in accordance with the recent recommen- 
dations of the Executive Committee approved by this group that 
item should be referred to the Budget Committee and the Executive 
Committee without any further action. I am ready to hear a 
motion on recommendations Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 


A motion was made and unanimously carried that these recom- 
mendations be approved, and that the Report of the Committee be 
received and filed. 


President West: There are a few short resolutions that have 
been already presented to the Association in various papers, which 
I will ask Mr. Hillegeist to now present. 


Mr. Hitteceist (Acting Secretary): The first resolution is: 


Resolved, that the study with reference to the institutional 
publications be continued with a view to bringing about greater 
uniformity in the presentation of material for catalogs. 


This was brought out in Mr. Bright’s paper—I move the adop- 
tion of this resolution. 

This motion was seconded and the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 


Mr. Hitteceist (Acting Secretary): The next resolution is: 


Whereas, in the sense of this Association the study of Opera- 
tion Costs for the Registrar’s Office may supply interesting and 
helpful material for the use of its members; 

Be it Resolved, That this be made the subject of further 
study by Miss Maple Moores, of the University of Kentucky, 
for a report at the next Annual Meeting. 


I move the adoption of that resolution. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


Mr. Hitieceist (Acting Secretary): You will recall that Dr. 
Mitchell, of Stanford University, submitted two recommendations 
in his address before the convention. These recaommendations 
are covered in two resolutions. The first of these is: 


The Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars desires 
to approve the establishment of an Examining and Accrediting 
board in the Philippines, and to assure Vice-Governor Gilmore 
that the members of this Association will regard it as a duty 
and a privilege to cooperate with such a Board in every pos- 
sible way, and to extend to the holders of its certificates such 
opportunities and privileges as the rules of the several insti- 
tutions represented in this Association permit. It is the recom- 
mendation of this Association that candidates for admission to 
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American colleges and universities not presenting certificates 
from this Board should be held for the regular entrance ex- 
aminations required by each institution. 


Dr. MircHeLL (Stanford University): I move the adoption of 
that resolution by this Association. 


This motion was seconded, and the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 


Mr. HILLEGEIsT (Acting Secretary): The other resolution re- 
ferred to is: 


Whereas, It is required that a certificate of admission be 
furnished a non-quota immigrant student prior to his admis- 
sion to the United States; and difficulty having arisen both 
in defining the exact knowledge of the English language re- 
quired for admission, and determining the ability of the stu- 
dent in this respect; 

Be it Resolved, That the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars request the College Entrance Examination Board to 
consider the addition to their service of a special examination 
designed to test the ability of a foreign student in such use 
of the English language as is required for attendance at an 
American Collegiate institution, and to offer this examination 
to prospective foreign students in connection with their regular 
June examinations. 


I move its adoption. 


This motion was seconded, and the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 


President West: Is there any other business to be considered? 


Mr. HorrMan (Pennsylvania State College): At the Tuesday 
morning session I spoke in some detail about the exhibit of office 
forms. I wish to say here that the forms on exhibition will be 
available to any member of the Association who wishes to revise 
his office forms. 


Before I mention another matter, I want to sav that I have 
consulted both Mr. West, our president and Mr. Smith, our new 
president, about it and that what I have to say meets with their 
approval. Being a new member, I hesitate somewhat in submitting 
my views but I feel, as others do, that the best interests of the 
Association are involved. 

My motion should not be considered a criticism of our officers 
nor of the policies of the association in general; it is, however, an 
expression of dissatisfaction on the part of some members with 
the efforts of the Nominating Committees of the past. 

I move, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that the Nominating Com- 
mittee be instructed to turn in at least two nominations for each 
office; that ballots be prepared for the election; and that the right 
of nominating additional persons from the floor be in no way 
curtailed. 


Seconded by a member. 
Mr. Giitis (University of Kentucky): I would like to give the 
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Association the benefit of my experience—and I do not want to 
take but a minute or two—on the question of nominating officers. 
I have served on two or three committees, served on the Executive 
Committee, in studying this question, and it was only last year 
that the new system was approved. I do not believe in even hav- 
ing a Nominating Committee, but I cannot find anyone to agree 
with me. I am democratic enough to like to have nominations 
made from the floor and thus determine the sentiment of the 
Association. However, I am wondering if Mr. Hoffman would not 
be willing to try the scheme that has recently been put into 
effect? I can say, I think, with perfect safety that we have never 
had a poor President in this Association, and we have never had 
a better set of officers than we have for the coming year. (Applause). 

I have had a great deal of experience in the selection of officers. 
I don’t care what anybody does, somebody can do it better, whether 
it be laying brick or anything else, but I would like to see this 
resolution discussed by everybody with the view, if possible, to 
making it strictly a democratic organization, and not tie the hands 
of the Nominating Committee. I think the interests of the Asso- 
ciation could be served better. I would like for this matter to be 
referred to the Executive Committee. 

In 1920 we passed cards to the delegates for an expression of 
sentiment. Mr. McConn served as Chairman of that committee. 
This time we had three meetings, and the Committee on Nomina- 
tions agreed that it would be best to do what we did this year. 
Next year conditions may change, and some other method may 
prove desirable. 


Mr Hoffman, would you object to leaving this matter with the 
Executive Committee next year with power to act? 


Mr. HorrMan (Pennsylvania State College): No, sir. 


President WEsT: The question is referred to our Executive Com- 
mittee with power to act. 

In passing I want to state that we have received various invita- 
tions from different cities for our next Convention, among them 
Montreal, Chicago, Detroit, Peoria, San Francisco, Seattle, and 
others. 

Is there anything further in the way of new business to come 
before the Association at this time? If not, I want to thank you 
all, every one of you, and every member of every committee who 
has served during the year, and the speakers who so kindly con- 
sented to take part in the program, for the hearty cooperation 
and support given the Executive Committee at every step during 
the year and throughout this Convention. 

In all sincerity—if you are willing to take my word for it that 
I am serious at this moment—if I ever felt like pronouncing a 
benediction, I feel like doing so at this moment, but, as I have had 
no practice, I merely declare the Fifteenth Convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars adjourned. 


(Whereupon, at four o’clock p.m. the Convention was adjourned). 
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That 
Registration 


Problem of Yours 


When students crowd into your office and around the long 
tables—there is a ceaseless fire of questions. There are 
catalogues to interpret, forms to explain, payments to credit 
and a myriad of tasks to try your mind—at registration 
time. 


Globe-Wernicke Counter-heights prove their value then 
as always, for they serve a double purpose; 





First: As filing cabinets for your catalogues, forms 
and other working material. 

Second: As friendly barriers between you and the 
students, on which they can fill out all their 
blanks right at your elbow—without being 
in your way. 


These cabinets are constructed of high grade furniture 
steel, finished in olive green, also in imitation quartered oak 
or imitation mahogany. They can be supplied with green 
battleship linoleum tops, brass bound, which are pleasing 
to the eye, and form an excellent writing bed. 


Globe“Weenicke 


CINCINNATI 














“Willson Way” 


IDENTIFICATION CAMERAS 


for 
IDENTIFICATION of STUDENTS 














REGISTRAR’S OFFICE DEAN’S OFFICE 
VOCATIONAL 
ALUMNI FILES 
ATHLETIC BUDGET TICKETS 













A facsimile of the student’s signature is 
photographed with the student, if desired. 














CAMERA 
F. 3.5. Ilex lens, fixed focus of 4 feet with measuring string. Per- 
fect finder. Capacity, 500 exposures, 100 feet. Exposed film may 
be cut from camera at any time without disturbing unexposed film. 











Camera—Box Tripod—Slate Holder—12 Slates— 
Reflector Sheet and Holder—1 Roll Negative 
ee See I icon cc ivevavedveneesees $100.00 













Camera Outfit may be rented July—December or 
January—June: 

eo $25.00 

Film (500 Exposures)............. 6.00 


An option to purchase the outfit is extended to Institu- 
tions renting by the payment of $75.00 additional on or 
before expiration of rental period. 















Regular Style Pictures, with masked border, 
3 for 10 cents; 6 for 15 cents. Ribbon Style, 
24 cents each. No film developing charge. 


























A Partial List of Users:— 


Amherst Agricultural College 

Boston University 

Board of Education, Sterling, 
Colorado 

Bowdoin College 

Bucknell University 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 

University of Cincinnati 

College of Agriculture—Cornell 
University 

College of the City of Detroit 

College of the City of New York 

College of Industrial Arts of 
Denton, Texas 

College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons—Columbia University 

Colorado State Agric. College 

Colorado State Teachers’ College 

Columbia University 

DePauw University 

Detroit Teachers College 

Drake University 

Duke University 

Findlay College 

Goucher College 

Johns Hopkins University 

University of Illinois—two 
outfits 

Iowa State College 

University of Idaho 

Johnson Hall, Columbia 
University 

Kansas State Teachers College 
of Hays 

University of Kentucky 

Lafayette College 

University of Maine 

Maryland State Normal School 

Maryville College 

Mercer University 











Write for Booklet 


Miami University 

Michigan State Normal College 

Middlebury College 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri 

Mount Union College 

Murray State Normal School 

University of Nevada 

Northeastern University 

North Carolina College for 
Women 

Northwestern University 

Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 

Peirce School of Business 
Administration 

University of Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania State College 

Purdue University 

Radcliffe College 

South Dakota State College 

St. Louis University School of 
Medicine 

Simmons College 

State Normal College 
of Natchitoches, La. 

State Normal School 
of Florence, Ala. 

Teachers College—Columbia 
University 

University of Tennessee 

University of Wyoming 

Virginia Intermont College 

Virginia Normal and Industrial 
Institute 

Wesleyan University 

Western State Normal School of 
Kalamazoo—two outfits 

Western Union College 

Yale University 








Vicam Photo Appliance Corporation, 
1224 Belmont Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Prompt and Efficient Service for Developing film 
and Printing Pictures is Maintained at All Times 











E. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 
ENGRAVERS -- “PRINTERS -- STATIONERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Specializing in the finest Steel Engraved School and College 


Diplomas 


Specomens and special designs on request. 


We import direct from abroad the choicest selection of Genuine 
Sheepskin Parchment 











f. H. FURST COMPANY 


23 S. HANOVER ST., BALTIMORE 
Printers of 


Philological and Scientific Works 


Fully equipped with special types, accents, etc., 
necessary to fill orders promptly and accurately 








Special attention given to the printing of Doctors’ Dissertations, 
University Publications and Journals of Philological, 
Scientific and Historical Societies 

















